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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 


Great Britain and ¥veland. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 8. 


IRISH INSURRECTION ACT. 


The Order of the Day for the House resolving itself into a Commit- 
tee on this Act having been read, 

Mr. GOULBOURN said that the House was too well aware of the 
¢ircumstances under which the application of the Insurrection Acts 


hesitate before they deprived the Executive of the means of checking 
the existing evils, or of preventing the recurrence of the past. It was 
impossible for any one to have read the dispatches of the Noble Lord 
at the head of the Irish Government, without secing that there was a 
regular system of outrage—that outrages were exceedingly numerous, 
and that they were of a character most alarming. And although 
despatches did not come down to the latest moment, he wished it 
were in his power to state that the last accounts did not present to the 
view outrages exactly similar. ‘The dipatches came down to the end 
of May, and to show that the system continued in vigorous operation 
beyond that period, he need only state the extent to which it was in 
action during the following ten days. During that short space of time, 
in one county alone there were seven houses burned, nine houses at- 
tacked by armed hands, and one subjected to nightly visitation. It 





to Ireland had originated to need that he should recapitulate them. 
In making this application for the continuance of it, he shduld not 


attempt to offer any arguments to induce the House to look at it with | distinctive character of the outrages that he called upon the House for 
a more favourable eye than it had hitherto been regarded with. For | additional powers. It was impossible not to see, from the character 
though he had voted for that Act, he assured the House that no Hon. | of them, that they were not the result of sudden ebullition in the in- 


Member .who had most strenuously opposed it, was more sensible 
than he was, of the general objections to it. It would have been mort 
gratifying to his feelings, and to those of the Noble Lord at the 
head of the Government of Ireland, could they have thought it pos- 
sible to dispense with it on the present occasion ; for they feel that it 
was not a measure of that nature, which ought to characterise the 
acts of a free Government; and that it could only be justifiable in a 
case where all milder means would not avail. He thought he should 
be sure of the concurrence of the House, if he could satisfy them 
that the state of Ireland was such as to render the resort to extra- 
ordinary measures necessary, the ordinary laws being at present in- 
adequate, and that this particular law was applicable. If be were able 
to do this, he thought he should remove all objection from the minds 
of those who admitted that extraordinary times demanded extraor- 
dinary measures. So short a period had elapsed since Parliament 
had granted this Act, that it was unnecessary for him to go into a 
detail of the history of Ireland for the last eight or nine months. It 
was merely necessary for him to recal to the recollection of the House 
the state of things which then existed, and comparing that with the 
present moment, deduce the necessity he was anxious to establish. 
He requested the House to remember that at that period there was a 
general system of insubordination in the country, existing to a greater 
extent in some districts than in others, but infecting more or less 
almost every one. ‘The House would remember, that this system had 
been in progressive operation for six or seven months, up to the period 
of the meeting of Parliament, when open insurrection was manifested 
with open warfare against the King’s troops. This rebellion and in- 
surrection had an evident, distinctive, and alarming character—that 
of being directed against the rights of property and the administra- 
tion of the law, and principally and to an alarming extent infecting 
the lower orders. It was besides carried on by secret association, 
which rendered it difficult to fathom the source of the danger; and 
its mode of operation was to extort oaths for the non-payment of tithes, 
taxes, and rent. The result of the preconcert at nightly meetings was 
a general attack upon the property of the loyal and peaceable. The 
more particular object of the rebellion was, to obtain arms, and make 
proselytes, that the actors in it might be enabled to extend to other 
parts of the country their destructive system. He could not enter 
into a detail of the atrocious outrages perpetrated under this system, 
as they must be present to the minds of all connected with Ireland ; 
at the same time that he abstained, from principle, in the situation 
in which he stood with regard to the House from making any appeal to 
the passions, to assist him towards the object of his Address. He would 
inerely observe, that the effect of all the outrages, and of the whole 
system, was to create a power in the country stronger than the law. 
It might be said that it was the duty of the Irish Government to ap- 
ply to Parliament for strong powers at the earliest moments these‘ 
machinations came to its knowledge. But he was prepared to con- 
tend, that the course pursued by the Government of Ireland had 
been perfectly consistent with justice and discretion. In his opinion 
it was the duty of a Government to do its utmost to create and esta- 
blish habits of obedience and reverence to the laws ; and if a Govern- 
ment were to resort at the outset of a manifestion of a lawless dis- 
position, to unconstitutional, severe measures, without trying the 
strength of the ordinary laws, it would go far to uproot that respect 
forthe laws, upon which the stability of a Government in a great 
measure depended. In addition to what took place at the Assizes, 
the Government had resorted to the use of Special Commissions, 
through whose exertions many offenders were brought to trial. In the 
counties where outrage most prevailed, the Special Police who had 
been found so ineffectual, were called into action, and the military 
were increased one half. But all these precautions produced no di- 


minution of the evil; and at the opening of Parliament the plot had | 


reached its consummation, and was on the eve of explosion. Upon 
the view of this state of things it was that Parliament was induced to 
erant to the Irish Government those extraordinary powers, ,of which 
the Insurrection Act was only a part. It was gratifying for him to say 
that there was no longer the same extent of evil which then prevailed. 
There was also, he hoped, some reform in the spirit of the people. 
Chere was now, which did not then exist, a feeling of kindness to- 
wards this country, arising from her exertions to relieve their dis- 
tresses, which he hoped to see grow into a feeling of love for tue Go- 
vernment. (Hear, hear.) But he could not avoid impressing upon the 
Jiouse that there was at least enough remaining to call upon them to 


wus not, however, upon the number of outrages that he applied to 


arliament for extraordinary measures. It was on account of the 


| dividuals committing them, but that they proceeded from deliberate 
|design. Robbery, conflagration, and murder, followed upon the ne- 
| glect to obey some notice not to pay rent, tithe, or taxes. Auother 
| distinctive character was, that certain punishment was inflicted upon 
| any who was the means of bringing an offender to justice. It was 
| the lamentable state of that country that the law was put in execution 
/only at the expense of the individuals who contributed to it. It fre- 
| quently happened that the obnoxious witness or prosecutor were sent 
| to the nearest gaol for their own security: and the papers before the 
| House contained the recital of an instance in which the house of an 
individual was attacked, in pursuance of a conspiracy to take his 
| life, the day after he had hecn sent within the walls of a gaol for 
| safety. Every attempt to check the nightly meetings, without the 
operation of this Act, would be ineffectual. This Act arrested the 
offender at his door, and in that respect was a measure of mercy, for 
it prevented the commission of crime. He called upon the Elouse to 


































for by Government in the lust of power, and granted by Parliament 
in the wantonness of confidence. We were in both countries travelling 
over and over the same dangerous and shameful round—a demand o 
justice, on the part of the people, invariably met by an act of severity 

on the part of the governors. The enactinents of the Bill were tre- 
mendous, and were calculated to dissolve all the elements on whic): 
social civilization depended. Although twenty-five vears had elapsext 
since he first knew Ireland, never should he forget the scenes of hor- 
ror he had then witnessed in that country ; never should he forget th: 

tears and howlings of women and children, lamenting the fate ot 
their husbands and fathers who were sent either as iclons to New 
South Wales, or as conscripts to swell the armies of the King of Prus- 
sia. He knew that the calumniators of the Irish would be ready to 
palliate the conduct of the Irish Government, at the time to which h« 

alluded, by saying that brute force was the only vis medicalrix for thi 

disorders of Ireland. Motions of inquiry into the causes of the dis- 
contents had been frequently made, but uniformly rejected. In the 
meanwhile the Insurrection Act had been at various periods renewed. 
Parliament were now called upon to pass it for another year, withont 
any previous investigation as to its necessity ; without any previous in- 
vestigation of the evils which had been formally occasioned by its op« 

ration. The effect of those evils still manifested liself. The wounds of th: 
body might be healed, (although in many cases the sufferer had gone to 
the tomb,) but the wounded spivit remained, and its deep and bitter ex 

ecrations were yet pouring forth; and was not that the nateral- orde: 
of things? Was it not in the course of nature (as the Noble Marquess 
would say) that grievances should produce hatred ; that neglect shoul! 
produce lawlessness ; that intolerance should produce impatience and 
insurrection ? (Hear.) The time had, however, come, when we must 
change our system in Ircland—when we must endeavour to discoxer 
remedies for the evils that for so many centuries had been acedim- 
lating in that euhappy country. The first remedy which he should 
recommend, and which, indeed, was a most obvious one, Was to put 
an end to all those heart-burnings arising out of religiong 





give relief to those who required the relief, and punishment to those 
who deserved it. The Noble Lord at the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment had distinctly stated his opinion, that there were those who were 
still sworn in anticipation of this law being out of force. He knew 
that individual characters, however high, was no ground of confidence 
for high and unusual powers. But the necessity being admitted, and 
Parliament having already confided certain powers in an individnal, 
the manner in which he had discharged his trust must be a ground of 
continuance. A Noble Lord had, on a former occasion, stated that 
that Nobleman to whom he had just alluded, had a disposition to ar- 
rogate to himself arbitrary powers, and therefore no security was to 
be placed in him. Against such a charge, it was scarcely possible to 
defend any Government ; but there were those oh the other side of 
the House who could bear testimony of the public character of that 
Nobleman, and that confidence was due to him. (Lear, hear, hear.) 
If, therefore, his not having abused the confidence reposed in him was 
any ground for a further extension of it, he called upon the House to 
arm him with the same powers again. He (Mr. Goulburn) asked 
for no new and untried authority, and he asked it for a period shorter 
than Parliament had ever before granted it in any case of similar 
danger. He asked it finally for the purpose of maturing and bring- 
ing to perfection measures of civil police and internal administration 
of the law under which he avas as willing as any man to allow Ire- 
land ought to be governed. He moved that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair. 

The question having been put, 

Sir ROBERT WILSON rose. The Honourable Secretary had cer- 
tainly pursued that fair and candid course which opened the field of 
discussion upon the subject. He felt it necessary also to give the Hon. 
Member credit for having adopted that conciliating line of policy 
which distinguished his two predecessors, and he hoped that he (Mr. | 
G.) would persevere in it for the benefit of Ireland. He had no doubt | 
that the Honourable Member was actuated by the most conscientious 
motives in introducing this Bill, but he. (Sir R. Wilson) felt that he 
was actuated by motives equally conscientious in opposing it. He 





tious distinctions, 
which contributed so materially to the present distracted state of Ire- 
land, by depriving so large a portion of the population of this 
their rights; for how could that be called a man’s country iwi 
was not permitted freely to enjoy his full share of civil rights? 
it would be said, that the House of Commons had done th 
this subject ; and that the impediment arose in another 
without any party feeling, he must say that those Men : 
Majesty’s Government, who pretended to favour the cause of 
tholics, were heavily responsible for the failure of that 
that he looked upon them as the real obstacles to its success. (He 
Could any man believe that if those Members of the Cabinet, 
affected to favour the cause of the Catholics, had exerted 
with sincerity and carnestness, the question would not have 
carried in the other House of Parliament by acclamation? E 
one knew on what principle the late Prince of Wales had been edu- 
cated, and the subsequent professions of that Illustrious Personage; 
and he (Sir R. Wilson) had no doubt, if Ministers had acted on the 
subject of Catholic emancipation honestly and becomingly, that his 
Majesty would have been happy to exclaim with Joseph 11.—“ Thank: 
God! the influence of fanaticism is about to cease in my Empire.” 
(Hear.) Was it not monstrous that between four and five millions of 
our fellow-subjects should be deprived of their civil rights for follow- 
ing a creed which they believed—a creed which not long ago our own 
ancestors believed, and which they abandoned not from any gradual 
conviction of its error, but in sudden deference to the will of a cruel 
tyrant, who had been baffled by the Head of the Catholic Church, in 
the pursuit of a criminal object. (Hear, hear, bear.) The next re- 
medy which he should recommend for the distractions of Ireland, was 
the removal of an evil which had long been a main cause of the dis- 
conients and insurrections of Ireland, whatever shape they might bave 
assumed; the tithe system. The abolition of tithes, and a new re- 
gulation of the revenues of the church, were indispensable. This 
was a subject with which the Legislature had frequently interfered. 
They had interfered with it in the reigns of Henry the Fourth and 
Henry the Fifth. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, Parliament 
called upon the King to take the administration of the revenues of the 





































considered it a measure which would retard, instead of advancing 
the tranquillity of Ireland. Besides, if the House passed this Bill | 


conflagration still existed, it became a duty to take such measures as | 
would prevent the operation of those causes in future. He begged | 
leave to disclaim all imputation on the character of the Noble Mar- 
quess now at the head of the Irish Government. This was the more 


| 


| Noble Marquess, and which might almost be considered as one in | 





ways eniertained the greatest respect. He believed him to be a States- 
| man possessed of a most comprehensive mind, and of many splendid 
qualities. But that consideration m ne way removed his objections to 
the proposed measure, which were founded on the nature of the mea- 
sure itself, and without any reference to those by whom it was to be 
put in execution. When the Bill was introduced in the early part of 
the Session, it was passed without any previous investigation. That 
haste had been justified by a reference to Suspensions of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in this country, agreed to by Parliament with as litile 
preliminary inquiry. But the cases were not parallel; and, if they 
| were so, he would say of both measures, that they had been asked 








without receiving from Ministers a guarantee of an investigation into | 
the state of Ireland, then no such investigation would at ail take | Imperial Parliament a measure exempting pasture land from the pay- 
place. When, however, it was found that the causes of any recent | ment of tithes. It was idle, therefore, to talk of the inexpediency of 


| necessary, as he was arraigning a measure evidently desired by the | dred years after the establishment of Christianity. They were not 


which he was personally interested. For the Noble Marquess he al-| kingdom of Mercia. It was not until the middle of the ninth century 


Church into his own hands. In the year 1735 the Parliament of fre- 
land passed a Resolution relieving pasture land from the payment of 
tithes. Since the Union, the Noble Marquess had brought into the 


























any interference on this subject. Among the Jews thes were granted 
only to one tribe, because they were Priests and Guardians of the 
Ark, and did not share in the lands possessed by the other tribes. In 
the History of the Church, tithes dated no longer back than four hun- 


introduced in this island until the year 785; and then only in the 


that they became general in England. The Honourable Member pro- 
ceeded to recapitulate, from Hume, the history of tithes for some time 
after their first introduction into England. He had seen returns that 
| weve lately made to that House, which showed that from the tithes 
| of Ireland her Bishops derived the most princely fortunes. While tie 
i salary of an English Bishop averaged about 3,000/. a year, the total 
| revenue of the three Irish Archbishops and 22 Bishops was no less 
ithan 118,000/. per annum. But by leases falling in, and other means, 
this hierarchy in reality received much more ; and an Irish Archbishop 
thad lately died worth 150,000/. although he did not bring a single 
| shilling with him into Ireland. ‘he third remedy which he had to 
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purposes of the Kildare association grant from 
Parliament, of 11,0001. applied to the.purposes of educating the Irish 
poor, without distinction of sect or religion, added, it was with these 
views that he should put into the hands of the Speaker an amend- 
ment which, if carried, would, he expected, render unnecessary In- 
surrection Acts, Habeas Corpus Suspensions, and all those numerous 
other constitutional infringements which the House had so repeatedly 
permitted, without their ever having been productive of the slightest 
benefit to Ireland ; but that had been, on the contrary, productive of that 
state of things which did show that there could be no safety for the in- 
habitants ofthe country while the internal government and its measures 
continued to be the same. He moved, therefore, “ That it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee, that they do investigate the causes of the pre- 
sent distressed state of Ireland, with a view to the adoption of such 
measures as may be calculated to restore and preserve,the tranquillity 
of the country, and render unnecessary those provisions of extraor- 
dinary severity which are incompatible with the spirit and practice of 
the British Constitution.” 

Mr. S. RICE said, that if at the time when the Insurrection Act had 
heen first proposed this Session, the Ministers had not given an abso- 
tute pledge,—their declarations, and the mode of bringing forward the 
measure, had created a strong belief that they intended to take im- 
mediate steps to remove the irritating causes of the evil, which they 
introduced a temporary measure to repress. What had they done to- 
wards the permanent relief of [reland? One boon (it would be uncan- 
did not to acknowledge it) had been granted, the remission of the Win- 
dow Tax ; but with the exception of that, had one measure of perma- 
nent benefit been proposed? The Tithe Leasing Bill, was that a mea- 
sure atall adequate to the removal of the evil of tithes? As to the 
Police Bill, in its altered state it was certainly less objectionable than 
it was at first ; but these two measures were surely not such as the Le- 
gislature of the United Kingdom should offer for the relief of Ireland. 
(Hear!) The objections to the passing of the Insurrection Act now, 
were certainly much stronger than at the beginning of the Session. In 
the first place, the hope that it was only passed to give time for per- 
manent measures of melioration had not been realized. In the next 
place, the dispatches on which it was professedly grounded, would as 
much warrant a perpetual as a temporary Insurrection Act, as in the 
last page of them it was demanded, not for any immediate protection, 
but to promote “the cultivation of peace and good order.” Such | 
grounds, if they were deemed sufficient, could never be wanting for | 
such a measure. He objected also to the parade of anonymous infor- 
mation, as he saw no good reason why the name of a Magistrate who, 
in the discharge of his duty, gave information to the Government, 
should be concealed. As for himself, any communication which he 
made to the Government as a Magistrate, he should be happy to see 
his name coupled with; nor did he believe that the people of Ireland 
felt any hostility to those Magistrates who did their duty fairly and 
impartially. As to the Act itself, he thought the offences it created 
fairly described, and the punishment was not more than equal to the 
offence ; but he objected to the taking away of jury trial, not only 
without any necessity shown, but when experience had shown that 
there was no necessity. He confidently asserted, in the hearing of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, that no men had ever performed a pub- 
lic trust with more undaunted spirit than the Juries of Munster at the | 
late special commissions (Mr. Plunkett assented.) ‘The Right Honour- 
able Gentleman assented. What pretence was there, then, for abolish- 
ing jury trial in similar cases? (Hear, hear, hear.) The Bill provid- 
ed that the Magistrates, if they chose, might extend the privilege of 
jury trial to the accused ; but surely Jury trial should have been the 
rule, and not the exception. (Hear.) ‘The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goulburn) had taken care to speak only of the origin of the 
present insurrection, but the causes of this and all previous ones was 
the same. If he looked into the Correspondence in the British Muse- 

‘mm, he would find that even in the years 1640 and 1650, the very 
same causes which were now spoken of, the mode of letting property, 
' were referred to as the causes of evil in Ireland. If 
ass a measure of fifty times the strength of the Insurrec- 


f Part am: nt, it would only skin over the wound, not heal it. When 
a on, in his day, spoke of the necessity of reducing Ireland 
© civility and justice as well as peace,” he observed there were four 
hts to be attended to, Ist, To extinguishing the relics of the war— 
this view he (Mr R.) had consented to the insurrection act for the 
‘time. The 2d was, To recover the hearts of the people—he might ask 
in vain the Ministers to point out any one act which had such an ef- 
fect: The 3d was, To remove the roots and occasions of new trou- 
bles—Was the Insurrection Act calculated to do this? The 4th, which 
was less appropriate to the present times, was, plantations and _ build- 
ings; which might, however, be interpreted to the promotion of indus- 
try and manufactures. ‘To recover the hearts of the people, he point- 
ed te three things; 1. Religion, in which he included toleration. 2. 
Justice, the protection of law equally administered, but equally acces- 
sible to all (on which he should say a word by and bye.) 3. Obliga- 
tion, reward: premium el pena, and Lord B. observed, if one penny 
in the pound of the money that had been unprofitably wasted in pena, 
in the punishment of rebels, had been spent in premio, matters would 
never have come to this pass. Such was Lord B’s. advice. As to jus- 
tice accessible to all, it did not now exist in Ireland. Justice, where it 
was administered, was not unfair ; but the expenses on legal proceed- 
ings did operate on the poor man asa denial of justice. The evil did 
not stop there. ‘Lhe poor man who was denied justice by law endea- 
voured to get it by other means. He (Mr. 5. R.) knew a case of an 
individual who died, leaving considerable personal property for an 
Irish peasant, viz. 15/.or 201. The executor got possession of it, and 
proceeded in the Assistant-Barrister’s Court, the Court of lowest resort 
in Ireland. ‘The Barrister declared that he had no jurisdiction in a 
legacy case. What was considered a positive promise was obtained, 
and the Barrister was applied to again, but the same objeetion was 
successfully taken. ‘The parties at last contrived to proceed criminal- 
ly, for the want of the means of trying the civil question. It was com- 
mon in the County of Mayo for parties to meet by consent to break 
the peace, in order to try a civil question which they had no other 
means of bringing to issue. ‘Though the House had abolished the 
Wager of Battle, yet, by their Stamp Acts, they had contrived to re- 
new itin Ireland. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was one great 
bar to the improvement of Ireland, as he taxed all those comforts 





suggest was—education. The Hon. Member having expressed his | 
auxicty to see the ' 
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ed. He trusted, however, that no farther prolongation of the law 
would be found requisite; for heavy would be the evil of teaching Ire+ 
land to believe that, in spite of all the promises held out to her atthe 
Union, she still wasto remain the victim of penal statutes even as she 
had been before that measure. Forty-three years had now elapsed 
since one of the greatest lawyers and one of the greatest Btatesmen in 
Ireland, a man who stood high in official situation, but who cast all 
official feeling behind him when he found that feeling interfering with 
the interests of his country ‘years had elapsed since’ the Lord 
Chief Baron Burghgspeakin he situation, as to penal laws, of Ire- 
land, had said, “ Penalty, pemishment, and Ireland, are synonymous, 
and they ave written on the margin of her statute book in letters of 
blood.” He (Sir J. Newport) trusted, that the passing of the present 
measure would not be thought to relieve Ministers from probing the 
evils under which Ireland was labouring. Penal statutes would not 
remove them. If the Irish were alienated from the laws under which 
they lived, to what cause but to a defective Government could that 
alienation be ascribed? Surely no man would cast such a libel upon 
Ireland as to say she was insensible of the blessings of good Govern- 
ment? Jn whatever quarter of the globe (except his own country) an 
Irishman was placed, he rose as high in rank, and his demeanour was 
as peaceable, as that of any other member of the community in which 
he lived. He did not state these facts for the purpose of creating de- 
bate; he was unwilling to occupy a moment longer than was necessa- 
ry the attention of the House; but when he was assenting to a mea- 
sure which was to put Ireland beyond the pale of the Constitution, it 
was his duty, as an Irishman, to declare, and distinctly, the views in 
which he consented to such a degradation of his country. He did say 
that Ministers had not done their duty with respect to Ireland. Were 
they, whose duty it was to govern the country—were they to call upon 
the opposition to originate measures for them? He had the highest 
respect for the Noble person who was at the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment ; but his confidence in no man should prevent him from speak- 
ing where he thought negligence was apparent. If the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was new, the Cabinet was not new. The Noble Lord opposite, 
(Lord Londonderry,) of all men, was bound to seek a remedy for the 
distress of Lreland, for it was under his auspices that she had lost her 
independent legislature, and been consolidated with: this country. 
There was one point farther upon which the Hon. Baronet would de- 
tain the House. He was sorry to sce that some of the dispatches from 
Ireland appeared to look to the Insurrection Act as to something like a 
permanent measure. He did not believe that the Noble Marquess at 
the head of the Irish Government entertained any such view, or he 
should have much less confidence in his Administration than he was 
disposed to have. He assented, for the present, to the continuance of 
the Insurrection Act, but he looked upon it, not as a measure for mo- 
ral improvement, but a measure resorted to under deplorable necessity 
—a measure of coercion to prevent the extension of crime. For moral 
improvement, he looked only to measures of regulation, information, 
and melioration ; not to penal statutes, be their titles what they might. 

Mr. PLUNKETT began by stating his entire and perfect concur- 
rence in almost every thing which had fallen from the Hon. Baronet 
who had last spoken. He considered the present measure as a la- 
mentable evil, which could only be justified by the extreme necessity 
of the case; as a permanent measure, he should not merely deprecate 
it, but consider it as amounting to an extinction of the constitution of 
Ireland ; and in that same light he knew it was viewed by the Noble 
Personage at the head of the Government of that country. ‘The Hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Newport) had expressed himself with that candour 
which always made his observations peculiarly valuable to the House, 
and there were few points on which he (Mr. Plunkett) was not dis- 
posed to go with him. If he thought, for a moment, that the passing 
the present measure was to be taken to supersede the necessity of 
measures of melioration, he would be the last man to consent even to 
its temporary enactment; but he considered it as an act which, by 
providing against the peril of the law, would enable Government to 
apply itself to the devising of beneficial regulations. That there was 
no indisposition about the legislature to apply itself to such objects, 
would be evident to all who looked at the past and at the present con- 
dition of Treland. He (Mr. Plunkett) said, that if any country in 
the world had made greater progress in civilization during the last 
half century than another, that country was Ireland. Let Honourable 
Members recollect the time when Ireland had truly, as the Honourable 
Baronet opposite stated, been the victim of penal laws. Let them re- 
member those statutes which, as Chief Baron Burgh forcibly expressed 
it, “¢ had visited the Catholic at his birth, and accompanied him to his 
grave.” Those laws were now no more. Was that nothing done for 
the country? Thirty-eight years since Ireland had stood destitute 
alike of commercial advantage and constitutional privilege. Were the 
rights, the laws, the free trade, which had been given to her—were 
these things nothing? And had there been any disposition on the 
part of Government to the granting of those immunities? Had not 
the Government rather been most forward in bestowing them? For 
his own part, he could have wished that neither the question of Catho- 
lic emancipation, nor the question of tithes had been introduced into 
the discussion of the measure before the House. Upon the question of 
emancipation, different opinions were entertained ; for himself, he 
confessed that he thought it the prime measure for the salvation of Ire- 
land ; but those were no true friends to the success of that measure, 
who said—“ give us emancipation, or we will not give you the means 
of securing the tranquillity of the country.” He felt the importance 
of emancipation as a political measure, but he did not believe that it 
had a jot to do with the troubles which at present were agitating Ire- 
land. The wretched people who were there in arms against the Go- 
vernment of the country would pay no regard to emancipation if it 
were presented to them. He agreed with the Honourable Baronet 
opposite, that it was the duty of Government to originate their own 
measures, and not to look to gentlemen on the other side ; but he said 
that with respect to tithes in Ireland, government had originated its 
measure. The present Lord Lieutenant had gone to a country where 
he had found conspiracy and rebellion staring him in the face; the 
horrors of insurrection had been succeeded by the horrors of famine ; 
and under such circumstances of disadvantage, Government had pre- 
pared its measure with respect to tithes. It was true that Hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side treated the measure as ineffective and un- 
satisfactory; but the answer of Government was, “ It is the best mea- 
sure which, within the time and under the circumstances, we have 
been able to bring forward.” If Hon, Gentlemen disliked that mea- 











which could alone give the Lrish a taste for civilization. The offences 
on account of the distillery laws kept pretty equal pace with the dvu- | 
ties on malt and spirits. In 1813, the duty on malt was I4s., on spi- | 
rits 5s., and the offences against the distillery laws were 771.—In the | 


next year the malt duty was i7s., the spirit duty 6s., and the offences | 


increased to 907. The following year there was a small diminution | rights of the land-owner, and 
While the Irish Gentle- | resume the 


of duty, and a smal! diminution of offences. 
men were themselves the instigators to a breach of the distillery laws, 


they could nct expect te find other parts of the law held in reverence. | property altogether. 
‘The Honourabte Member conciuded by declaring that he should sup- | Member was desirous of applying 


port the Amendment. 


Sir J. NEWPORT felt the greatest aversion to depriving Ireland of | carry it to the rights of the fund-holder ; 
her constitytional rights ; but was not prepared to take upon himself | of private property. 


the responsibility of opposing the present measure, under the circum- 
stances upon which it was demanded. He should therefore give a re- 
luctant vote in favour of the Act; but he thought that its continuance 


ought to be limited to, say the Ist of May next, .in oider that, in case | tyranny which, the 





sure, then Government was entitled to say, ‘ Propose to us another, 
and we will take it into consideration.” Government had done the 
best which it could do. It was not disposed to take up principles 
which some Hon. Members were desirous of adopting. The Hon. 
Member who treated the rights of the Church as different from the 
thought that Government had a right to 
property of the church whenever it was expedient, that 
Elon. Member introduced a principle which put an end to the safety of 
‘he same principle which that Honourable 
to the rights of the church, some 
one else would apply to the property of the land-owner; a third would 
: and a fourth to every specics 
If the Honourable Member for Midhurst (Mr. J. 

Sinith) had known as much as he (Mr. Plunkett) did of the situation 
of Ireland, he would not have refused his sanction to the passing of 
i the present measure. If that Hon. Member could know the horrible 
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leaders of insurrection exercised over the people | 





August 31, 


(Mr. Plunkett) had had opportunities of seeing the condition of the 
country, and the operation of the Act in question. The sacrifices of 
the special ‘commission availed the cause of tranquillity little or no- 
thing. Many had fallen victims to their infatuation, and yet these 
awful sacrifices had no effect in putting down the disturbances, till the 
Insurrection Act was applied, and that moment a sensible change for 
the better took place.—Now, would not the Honourable Member for 
Midhurst be inclined to grant a power, even something beyond the 
Constitution, forgti@®sake of checking the progress of bloodshed and 
of crime? The F ourable Gentleman then proceeded to con- 
Was necessary for the protection both of the 
prove, and the Jurors who had to try the offen- 
ces which it was intended to check. He had that morning received a 
communication from the Crown Solicitor of the county of Cork, in- 
forming him that a great part of the law expenses for that county 
arose from its having to maintain in its gaol a hundred persons, not 
criminals, but witnesses, who sought security there from the terrorists 
who desolated the country. The communication likewise added, that 
one of them who had relinquished the protection afiorded him, had 
failen a victim to the vengeance of those infuriated and misguided 
wretches. The Right Hon. Gentleman concluded by stating his de- 
termination to vote for the motion of his Right Hon. Friend on ac- 
—_ of the reasons which he had briefly but distinctly stated to the 
ouse. 

Mr. GRATTAN wished the Bill to be limited till the Ist of May. 
He trusted the House would feel it its duty to make a serious inquiry 
into the state of Ireland. We were not to go on, from year to year, 
with nothing but Insurrection Bills, as if that was the semmum bonum 
of legislation for Ireland. 

The Hotise then divided—Ayes, 135—Noes, 17—Majority. 118. 

When we re-entered the gallery we found the House in a Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Goulburn pledging himself to give Hon. Gentlemen suf- 
ficient previous notice of the fact, if he should be under the melan- 
choly necessity of renewing this measure after the Ist of August, 1823 
He then moved that the blank left in the Bill, for the insertion of the 
duration of this act, should be filled up with the words—“ the Ist of 
August, 1823. 

Sir JOHN NEWPORT suggested that the Ist of May should be 
inserted in the blank as a security for the early consideration of this 
question in the ensuing Session. 

Mr. GOULBURN stated that his wish to have the longer period in- 
serted in the blank arose from a desire to study the convenience of 
the Irish Niembers, who did not in general attend till after Easter. 

Sir JOUN NEWPORT scouted the idea of considering the conve- 
nience of Irish Members. ‘To attend their places in Parliament was a 
paramount duty which they owed to the country that had elected thein 
for its representatives. 

Mr. J. P. GRANT recommended his Hon. Friend, the Member for 
Waterford, to take the sense of the Committee upon the necessity of 
limiting the duration of this Act to the Ist May next. 

Mr. BROUGH AM concurred in the recommendation of his Learned 
Friend. ‘The [rish Members were bound to attend early. He there- 
fore trusted that the limitation of this Bill would be referred to the 
sense of the Committee. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY thought the pledge given by his 
Right Hon. Friend, the Secretary for Ireland, together with the know- 
ledge that the Bill must expire on the Ist of August, 1823, were quite 
'suflicient, in case it should be necessary to renew it, to ensure its in- 
troduction immediately after Easter. 

The Committee then divided, when there appeared— 

For the original clause, 94—Against it, 37—Majority 57. 

The House then resumed, and the Report was ordered to be re. 

ceived to-morrow, 
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Napoleon in Exiles or a Voice from St. Helena. 2 vols. 8vo. 
By Barry E. O’Mrara, &c. 


Having taken the earliest opportunity of curiously introducing this 
work to our readers, because we felt that every thing connected with 
the fate of a man so extraordinary as Napoleon Buonaparte, must 
possess very great interest; we now return to our task with better 
preparations, the lapse of a week having enabled us to deliver a more 
matured opinion upon its character and composition, The opinion 
has not been rendered more favourable by a careful perusal of nearly 
eleven hundred pages of the most indigested tautology that we ever 
met with in any publication ; the same sentiments and stories being . 
reiterated often three, four, or five times in the same words. The bare 
omission of these repetitions would abridge the two octavo volumes 
into one ; and that one would be merely an enlargement of O’Meara’s 
“ Explosion,” &c. published three years ago, and amply reviewed in 
the Literary Gazette (No. 124) of 5th June, 1819. That book contain- 
ed the cream of the Author’s intelligence respecting St. Helena and 
its memorable prisoner; and it is prima facie evident that most of the 
additions to the new edition, under its new name, are hearsay reports 
picked up since his return to Europe, the statements of Buonapartists 
in France and Italy, and not a few interpolations of his own, invented 
for party and personal purposes. The absurdity and obvious fallacy 
of many of these must strike every one; and they tend to impeach the 
credit of other parts, where verisimilitude and characteristic force 
would induce us to believe that O'Meara certainly enjoyed opportuni- 
ties of observing Buonaparte more closely than any other British sub- 
ject, and it is greatly to be lamented that he should have plunged him- 
‘self into a predicament which robs his testimony of that authenticity 
which would otherwise have made it so valuable. We pronounce this 
| judement without hesitation, for, were we called upon to sustain it, 
‘we could find the materials in Mr. O’Meara’s own work, where entire- 
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its farther extension should be thought necessary, the subject might | of J:eland—their aim was to acquire a dominion over the land; and | ly opposite views are taken of the same subject, and one paragraph 


- be discussed at a period when the House was likely to be well attend- 


in allies 
' robbery and murder were the means they used to obtain allies, 


te! frequently contrgdicts another. 


‘Thus, for instance, we have Buona- 
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parte’s wounds mentioned in three places, and in no two places alike. 
In vol, i. page 215, it is said, - 

. “ Napoleon showed me the marks of two wounds: one a very deep 
cicatrice above the left knee, which he said he had received in his first 
campaign of Italy, and was of so serious a nature that the surgeons 
were in doubt whether it might not be ultimately mecessary to ampu- 
tate. He observed, that when he was wounded, it.was always kept a 
secret, in order not to discourage the soldiers "athe other was on the 
toe, aad had been received at Eckmiuhl. a 

In vol. ii. page 2, on the contrary, Buonaparte is made to declare 

that this serious wound on the thigh was received (not at Lodi, but) at 
Arcola, where he says, “I was slightly wounded,” a “ thing not worth 
mentioning.” And again at page 227, instead of the toe-wound at 
Echmahl, we have a cannon shot at Marengo taking away the skin of 
his left leg (of which the mark remained) and “ several” slight wounds 
spoken of, besides having eighteen or nineteen horses killed under him 
during his life. These things are not, it is true, very important, but 
they serve to show the habitual inaccuracy of the writer even upon 
matters the leat liable to be mistaken. In like manner we have half a 
dozen versions of the death of Captain Wright, the general result of 
which is, that after asserting that that gallant officer had destroyed 
himself, Buonaparte seems at least to have doubted whether or not he 
might have ordered his assassination. ‘The passage is a very remarka- 
ble ene. When told that Captain Wallis, the lieutenant who was with 
Wright, and who had strangely arrived at St. Helena, 
‘me States his belief that Wright was murdered by orders of 
Mouche, for the purpose of ingratiating himself with you. That six | 
or seven weeks previous, Wright had told him that he expected to be | 
murdered like Pichegru, and begged of him never to believe that he | 
would commit suicide; that he had received a letter from Wright, 
ubout four or five weeks before his death, in which he stated that he 
was better treated, allowed to subscribe to a library, and to receive 
newspapers. Napoleon replied, “I will never allow that Wright was 
put to death by Fouche’s orders. If he was put to death privately, it 
must have been by my orders, and not by those of Fouché. Fouché 
Knew me too well. Ele was aware that I would have had him hanged 
directly if he attempted it. By this officer’s own words, Wright was 
not au secret, as he says that he saw him some weeks before his death, 
and that he was allowed books and newspapers. Now if it had been 
in contemplation to make away with him, he would have had him put 
au secret for months before, in order that people might not be accustom- 
ed to see him for some time previous.” 

Surely the nice acquaintance with the means of murder, evinced in 
this unguarded confession, smells strongly of blood ! 

In another place, a plot for massacreing ali the English officers in 
Sicily, and driving out the soldiers, is mentioned :—Buonaparte is 
made to say (page 12) “ Caroline was very capable ef forming such a 
plot. TI believe, however, that invented a great part of it,” &e. 
And at page 138, he is, in direct contradiction of the foregoing, re- 
presented as asserting that Caroline proposed to himself a second Si- | 
cilian Vespers, to massacre all the English army, and the “English in | 
Sicily!! Itis impossible to know what to believe where such conflict- | 
ing statements as these invalidate the veracity of the speaker or the 
honesty of the reporter. 

Having, however, shown the nature of Mr. O’Meara’s lucubrations, 
it still behoves us to gratify, as far as possible, the public curiosity, by 
extracting a fair proportion of his pages as: general specimens of his 
performance, without inquiring into their probability or truth. Our 
remarks shall consequently be few ; our selections various 

At the battle of Brienne, a party of Uhlans penetrated so nearly to 
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eee emperor Francis,” added he, “« whose head is crammed with 
ideas of high birth, was very anxious to prove that I was descended 
from some of the old tyrants of Treviso ; and after my marriage with 
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character and the achievement which it commemorates. I do not 
pretend to consider this monument as comparable, on the whole, to the 
arch of Constantine, but still it is of a very different school of art 


Saire,’ that I need not appear to take any part in it. I replied, that this 


Marie Louise, employed divers persons to search into the old musty 
records of genealogy, in which they thought they could find something 
to prove what they desired. He imagined that he had succeeded at 
last, and wrote to me, asking my consent that he should publish the 
account with all official formalities. I refused. He was so intent upon 
this favourite object, that he again applied, and said, ‘ Laissex moi 


from that which produced the arch of Severus. On the bas relief repre 
senting Marius’ victory, one might fancy the most high-born and athi- 
letic of Achilles’ myrinidons in the full “tug of war;” whereas the 
swarms of crawling pigmies which burlesque the triumph of Severus 
might be supposed the original myrmidon rabble, just hatched, as the 
fable reports, from their native ant-hills, and crawling in the sun like 
80 many tadpoles.” 

On the celebrated Maison Carée of Nismes, our author remarks as 
follows :— 

“ Its freshness and compactness suggest rather too much the iden 
of a modern pavilion, of twenty or thirty years standing, instead of 
that of a temple ; and if I may venture to say so, the same want of 
the «rugo of age, which renders it more valuable as an architectuial 
relic, produces an incongruous and unpoetical effect on the imagina- 
tion. Age, in fact, has its own characteristic branch of beanty. An 
old man with curly hair and a fresh, smooth complexion, like Godwis 's 
Struldbrugg, St. Leon, would be an unpleasing and unnatural object. 
There is a masculine and imposing medium between youthful vigour 
and decay, in the leading features of the former man may be distinctly 
traced, as in Wordsworth’s beautiful description of the old Knight ot 
'Rylstone, and Sir Walter Scott's fine portraiture of Archibald Deil- 


was impossible, as if published, [ should be obliged to take notice of 
it; that I preferred being the son of an honest man, to being descend- 
ed from any little dirty tyrant of Italy. That [ was the Rodolph of 
my family.” 

Of Prince Leopold, Buonaparte says, 

“ He was one of the handsomest and finest young men in Paris, at 
the time he was there. At a masquerade given by the Queen of Na- 
ples, Leopold made a cénspicuous and elegant figure. The Princess 
Charlotte must doubtless be very contented and very fond of him. He 
was near being one of my aid-de-camps, to obtain which he had made 
interest and even applied ; but by some means, very fortunately for 
himself, it did not succeed, as probably if he had, he would not have 
been chosen to be a future king of England. Most of the young prin- 
ces in Germany, continued he, “ solicited to be my aid-de-camps, and 
Leopold was then about eighteen or nineteen years of age.” 'the-Cat; and I think the analogy holds good in classical remains.” 

Of a preceding suitor to our Princess, a different picture is fae, | Among the motley groups on the Pier of Cette, Mr. H. remarks 
and from sources attained by means which would disgrace a highway- | the Catalans :—“ I recognised,’ he observes, “a group of Catalsa 
man. Buonaparte states, that he acted kindly towards the mother of | sailors, by their brown jackets, embroidered with shreds of gaudy 
the Prince of Orange, whom he found sick on entering Berlin, and | cloth, their red night-caps, and the redicillas in which theig hair was 
continues— bagged. No race of men, with whom I am at all acquainted, bear so 

* When her son, the Prince of Orange, was aid-de-camp to Welling- | marked a character of animation and decision, in every movement ot 
ton, he went over from Spain or Portugal to London, at the time that | ordinary life, as these sturdy provincials, or would be more remarked, 
the intended marriage between the Princess Charlotte and him was in| by a stranger, among a mixed concourse of nations. ° . ¢ 
contemplation. From London he wrote several letters to his mother, | * e *, One of the crew, a tall, athletie fellow, 
giving a description of the whole of the royal family, beginning with | was holding forth to the rest, on some, trivial matter, with a varied and 
the queen, and going through evccy branch nominatively, tilled with | graceful action, which might have served as a modei to a painter. ‘The 
horreurs and sotlises, particularly of the * * * *, against whom he ap-| rest were at breakfast; but even their mode of pouring the wine on 
peared to be particularly indignant. He did not even spare * * * *,| their tongues at arm’s length, from the long spout of a sort of glass 
whom he painted as ambitious, and desirous of command, and that he | kettle, had somewhat classical in it, and reminded me of the recuin 
should be a mere cipher and a stallion if * * * * to which he declared | bent figure in the Herculanean painting, who is drinking in the same 
he fever would submit. ‘There were many fine and heroic sentiments | manner.” 
expressed in them, which, though i a romantic style, did the writer| In describing the town of Cannes, where Buonaparte landed on 
honour, but he tore the whole * * * * to pieces. Those letters he sent | his expedition from Elba, full of hope and enterprise, the author re- 
by an agent to Hamburgh, for the purpose of being forwarded fo his ) marks—“ Far different must have been the feelings of Murat, during 
mother. This agent was arrested, his papers seized, and despatched | the anxious interval of forced leisure which he spent at this place , 
to Paris, where they were examined and laid before me. LT read them | and I will confess that, while listening to the landlord’s simple account 
in a cursory manner, and laughed very heartily at their coutents. Af-| of the manner in which he passed his time, we forgot the massacre 
terwards, in order to retaliate a little for all the abuse heaped upon} of Madrid in the well-known anecdote of the drowning officer's rescue 
ine, I ordered them to be sent to the Moniteur and published. Mean- ‘ * * * ¢'Poujour’s, toujours, il avoit la mine triste. Ah! si sous 
while, however, the agent acquainted the prince’s mother with his ar- | l'aviez connu, vous auriez pleure son sort—il etoit un si bel horome | 
rest and the seizure of his papers, with the conteuts of which he was | d'une taille superbe!’ said our honest host, whose kuowledge of Mu- 
partly acquainted. Before the publication was completed, I received | rat, was probably confined to his soldier like figure, and his desolave 
a letter from her, conjuring me not to make them public, stating to} state. * * “* * He pointed out a green spot under the wali 
me what injury it wouid do to her son and her family, and calling to my of an old castle, which overlooked the inna, where he had frequeut'y 
recollection the time I had been at Berlin. I was touched with her let- | observed Murat lying with his face concealed in his hands, or m his 
ter, and countermanded the publishing of the letters, which would | more cheerful moments watching the dances of the country-people 
have made a great noise in Europe, and have been extremely disa | who resorted thither, and whose sports seemed to interest bin cou- 
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greeable to the persons described in them.” 
The baseness and meanness of this conduct requires no comment. 
“ Napoleon then asked if we kept Good Friday sacred, if we fasted, 





the staff of Buonaparte, that one of them rode against him; and in 
storming the village, Blicher was equally in danger from a party of 
French cavalry. The following characteristic anecdote is told of the 
latter, as an example of the utter contempt in which he held the 
French nation :— 

“At the time when Blacher made his first hostile entrance into 
France, the Mayor of the town he occupied waited upon him to offer 
his services to procure whatever he might want, as is customary under 
similar circumstances. When the Prussian general had heard his busi- 
ness, his reply was, ‘ Bring me a wench !’” 

Of his surrender to the English, Buonaparte is reported to have giv- 


, does not deserve the name. 


and what was our mode of doing so? I replied, that we did observe 
it; that Prolesiants seldom fasted ; but that when we practised it, we 
abstained altogether from food. That we did not consider avoiding 
animal food, and gorging with turbot, or with any other delicate fish, 
as fasting: “ You are right,” said the emperor, “ you are perfectly 
right. If one fasts at all, it ought to be from every thing. or else it 
Oh come gli uomini son besiie, to believe 
that abstaining from flesh, and eating fish, which is so much more deli- 
cate and delicious, constitutes fasting. Povero uomo.” 

‘« Before my reign,” said he, “the oath taken by the French kings 
was lo exterminate all herelics! At my coronation, [ swore to protect 





en the following account :— 

“My having given myself up to you is not so simple a matter as | 
you imagine. Before I went to Elba, Lord Castlereagh offered me an 
asylum in England, and said, that I should be very well treated there, 
and much better off than at Elba.” I said, that Lord Castlereagh was 
reported to have asserted, that he (Napoleon) had applied for an asy- 
jum in England, but that it was not thought proper to grant it. “The 
real fact,” said Napoleon, “ is, that he first proposed it. Before I went 
to Elba, Lord Castlereagh said to Caulaincourt, ‘ Why does Napoleon 
think of going to Elba? Let him come to England. He will be re- 
ceived in London with the greatest pleasure, and will experience the 
best possible treatment. He must not, however, ask permission to 
come, because that would take up too much time; but let him give 
himself up to us, without making any conditions, and he wiill be re- 
ceived with the greatest joy, and be much better off than at Elba.’ This, 
added he, had much influence with me afterwards.” 

The following are amusing, if not altogether novel :— 

“ Had a jocular conversation with him about patron saints. He 
asked who was my patron saint—what was my Christian name ? I re- 


_ through fear of you and of the Prussians ; not that he has not the 


all worships! Louis has not yet sworn, because he has not yet been 
crowned, and in all probability will not take tue oath of extermination 


will, on the contrary, he would with pleasure both swear and cause u 
to be effected. Yor the family of the Bourbons are the most intole- 
rant upon earth. The English will yet discover what they are.” 
Napoleon afterwards spoke about Hoche. “ Hoche,” said le, ‘was 
one of the first generals that ever France produced. He was brave, in- 
telligent, abounding in talent, decisive, and penetrating, infrigant also. 
If Hoche had landed in Ireland, he would have succeeded. Ue pos- 
sessed all the qualities necessary to insure success. He was accustom- 
ed to civil war, and knew how to conduct himself under such circum- 
stances. He had pacified La Vendée, and was well adapted for Ire- 
land. He hada fine, handsome figure, a good address ; he was pre- 
possessing and intrigucing ; but by some imbecility he was placed on 
board of a frigate which never reached the Irish coast, while the rest 
of the expedition of about eighteen thousand men, got into Bantry 
Bay, where they remained for some days perfectly masters of the 
means of disembarkation. But Grouchy, who I believe was second in 





plied, that my first was a family name ; that [ was called after Barry, 
Lord Avonmore, an Irish peer. “ But,” said he, laughing, “ you must 
have some patron saint to befriend you, and plead your cause in the 
next world ?” | mentioned my second Christian name. “ Ah!” said 
he, “ then he will plead for you. St. Napoleon ought to be very much 
obliged to me, and do every thing in his power for me in the world to 


command, did not know what to do: so that after having had it in 
their power to land and send the ships away, as they ought to have 
done, they remained a short time, did nothing, and then departed like 
imbeciles. 1f Hoche had arrived, Ireland was lost to you.” 

“If the Irish,” added he “ had sent over honest men to me, I would 





come. Poor fellow, nobody knew him before. He had not even a day 
in the kalender. I got him one, and persuaded the Pope to give him 
the fifteenth of August, my birth-day. I recollect,” continued he, “when 
I was in Italy, a priest preaching about a poor sinner who had depart- 
ed this life. His soul appeared before God, and he was required to 
give an account of all his actions. The evil and the good were after- 
wards thrown into opposite scales, in order to see which preponderat- 
ed. That containing the good proved much the lightest, and instantly 
flew up to the beam. His poor soul was condemned to the infernal re- 
gions, conducted by angels to the bottomless pit, delivered over to de- 
vils, and thrown into the flames. ‘ Already,’ said the preacher, ¢ had 
the devouring element covered his feet and legs, and proceeded up- 
wards even unto his bowels ; in his vitals, oh! brethren, he felt them. 
He sunk, and only his head appeared above the waves of fire, when 
he cried out to God, and afterwards to his patron saint. ‘Oh! patron,’ 
said he, ‘look down upon me; oh! take compassion upon me, and | 
throw into the scale of my good deeds, all the lime and stone which I | 
gave to repair the convent of ’ His saint instantly took the 
hint, gathered together all the lime and stone, threw them into the 
scale of good, which immediately preponderated ; the scale of evil 
sprung up to the beam, and the sinner’s soul into Paradise at the 
same moment. Now you see by this, brethren, how useful at is to keep 
the convents in repair, for had it not been for the lime and stone be- 
stowed by this sinner, his poor soul would even now, children, be con- 
suming in hell fire ; and yet you are so blind as to let the convent and 
the church, built by your forefathers, fall to ruin.’ At this time, con- 
tinued he, laughing, “these canaglie wanted to get a new convent 
built, and had recourse to this expedient to procure money, which, af- 
ter this, poured in upon them from all quarters.” - - - - 


* This is a ludicrous patsage—to keep the secret of a General’s wounds always, 
who was only twice wounded at all, and once “on the toc,” is a genuine sample of 





certainly have made an attempt upon Ireland. But I had no confidence 
in either the integrity or the talents of the Irish leaders that were in | 
France. They could offer no plan, were divided in opinion, and con- 
titually quarrelling with each other. I had but a poor opinion of the 
integrity of that O'Connor who was so inuch spoken of amongst you.” 








ITINERARY OF PROVENCE AND THE RHONE. 
(By John Hughes, AM. of Oriel College, Oxford.) 


siderably. It would be a task for the hand of a master poet or pain- 
ter, to describe an ambitious and desperate man, softened for a tin: 
by disappointment, overleaping in thought the immeasurable distance 
| between his present and his former self, and contemplating the spoits 
of his youth with a sort of melancholy pleasure, yet under the influ- 
ence of the strong fatality which hurried him to his end. 
mixing somewhat of this feeling in the character of Macbeth, that 
Shakspeare has excited a momentary interest, even for a 

aud usurper, who perceives his life ‘ fallen into the sere and yellow 


‘to die with harness on his back’. ” 

The following description of the pass of Saorgio, leading to 
di Tonde, should seem to place the scenery of the Maritime Alps, 
the footing with that of Simplon :— 

“It is impossible to form an adequate idea of the depth of thi 
file, and its effect on the eye, without actual inspection ; the 
approach to it will be made by conceiving a chasm rent ‘ae 
bottom by an earthquake through Snowdon, or any other 
similar height. For about twelve miles you travel in the condition of 
those criminals, 

Quos super atra silex jamjam lapsura, cadentique 

Imininet assiimilis. 
Jutting rocks, whose gradual change of posture is marked by the in- 
clination of the pines on them, hang toppling over your head at « 
height to which the strongest voice could not be heard from the valley , 
and above and between them peep glimses of still more elevated cliils, 
where a tree appears hardly of the size of a pin’s head. A peculiar 
grey sombre atinosphere overspreads the whole at noon day, similar 
to that which prevails during a solar eclipse, and the deep echo of 
the river is the only sound heard for miles.” 

Independently of the etchings by the Author, which accompany the 
work, a few numbers of illustrations, engraved and published sepa- 
rately by the Messrs. Cooke, are, we understand, in progress. 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 





The Observatory Syndicate have reported to the Senate of Cam- 
bridge that the arrangements with St. John’s College, for the site ot 
the Observatory, although not completed, are yet considerably ad- 
vanced, and will probably be soon brought to a termination :—That 
Messrs. Menpay and Busne ey have entered into a contract with the 
Syndics, by which they engage, before the end of October, 1923, to 
complete the buildings, faced with stone throughout, agreeably to Mr 
Meap’s plans and specifications, for the suin of 84971. 8s. Gd. :~-That 
it appears, from the information which the Syndics at present possess, 





In the present days of book-making, we hail it as some sign of | 
conscience in an author, to have compressed into a thin octavo the | 
necessary notices of a district celebrated for its natural beauties and | 
classical remains. We have not leisure for a critique upon the ge-| 
neral style and execution of this interesting and useful book ; but the) 
following extracts will sufficiently vouch for its merits. 

In speaking of the celebrated arch near Orange, commemorative | 
of the victory of Marius ovef the Cimbri, the author observes. 

«“ The bas relief on the side facing Orange would not be unworthy | 
of a place between the well known statues of Dacian captives which 
ornainent the arch of Constantine. Different as were their respective 
eras, the stern, thoughtful dignity of the barbarian chiefs, and the 
spirit which animates 

‘ The fiery mass 


as represented io the battle of Marius, appear to have been conceived 
by the same powerful mind, and embodied by the same master hand. 
The same chastened energy and unaflected greatness of design which 
characterizes the poetry of Milton, the painting of Michael Angelo, 
and the music of Handel, is conspicuous in both. The bas relief, 
which I have mentioned, forms the principal ornament of the arch; 
but the trophies, the rostra, &c. which appear in other parts, are iv 


‘ Of living valour, rolling on the foe,’ 


that the expenses of completing the Observatory in a manner credita- 
ble to the University, will exceed the amount of the subscriptions w hich 
have been received ; in consequence of which, they think it right to 
state that, at some future period, an appeal must be made to the libe 
rality of the Senate for further assistance from the Common Chest :-— 
That on account of the length of time requisite for fulfilling the en- 


| cagemenis above referred to, the Syndics submit to the Senate a Grace 


for continuing to them their present powers until the end of October, 
1823. The excavations and levelling of the ground for the new Ob 
servatory commenced on Tuesday last. 

The annual prizes of filteen guineas each, given by the Representa- 
tives in Parliament of the University of Cambridge, for the best dis- 
sertations in Latin prose, were on Saturday last adjudged as follows 

SENIOR BACHELORS. 
Populis diversis eadem instituta parum conreniunt. 


Arthur Barton, 


Ralph Lyon, Scholars of Trinity College. 
MIDDLE BACIIELORS. 


Astronomia laus el ulilitas. 


Alfred Ollivant 2 a | 
James Alexander Barnes, § Scholars of Trinity College 








that laxity of expression whic¢h distorts facts and despises common sense. 


a style of simple and soldier-like grandeur, corresponding with its 





Sir William Browne's gold medals for the Greek ode and for the 


ooh, 





83 


It is by ; 


leaf,’ and pauses for a moment in melancholy reflection ere he rushes - 











Greek and Latin Epigrams, were on Saturday last adjudged to Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed, of Trinity College.—Subjects :— 
Greek Ode—Pyramides Egyptiace. 
Greek Epigram—Egw te duta, x’ vx tga. 
Lalin Epigram—————nuge seria ducunt 
In mala. 
No Latin Ode adjudged. 

The Prize for the best Translation of a passage from Shakspeare 
into Greek verse, was on Monday last adjudged to W. Barham, of 
‘Irinity College —Subject, . 

Julius Cesar, Act IV. Scene 8. Beginning with “Comie Antony, 
and young Octavius,” &c. And ending with “ —— and leave you so.” 

pt 


VISIT TO THE CATARACTS OF NIAGARA. 





(From Howison’s Canada.) 

“ The Table Rock, from which the Falls of Niagara may be con- 
templated in all their grandeur, lies on a level with the edge of the 
cataract, on the Canada side, and, indeed, forms a part of the pre- 
cipice over which the water gushes. It derives its name from the cir- 


cumstance of its projecting beyond the cliffs that support it, like the 


leaf of a table. To gain this position, it is necessary to descend a 
steep bank, and to follow a path that winds among shrubbery and 
trees, which entirely conceal from the eye the scene that awaits him 
who traverses it. When near the termination of this road, a few steps 
carried me beyond all these obstructions, and a magnificent amphi- 
theatre of cataracts burst upon my view with appalling suddenness and 
majesty. However, in a moment the scene was concealed from my 
eyes by a dense cloud of spray, which involved me so completely, 
that | did not dare to extricate myself. A mingled rushing and thun- 
dering filled my ears. I could see nothing except when the wind made 
a chasm in the spray, and then tremendous cataracts seemed to en- 
compass me on every side, while below, a raging and foamy gulf 
with its hissing waves, swallowed, under horrible obscurity, the 
smoking floods that were precipitated into its bosom. 

‘« At first, the sky was obscured by clouds, but after a few minutes 
the sun burst forth, and the breeze subsiding at the same time, per- 
mitted the spray to ascend perpendicularly. A host of pyramidal 
clouds rose majestically, one after another, from the abyss at the bot- 
tom of the Fall; and each, when it ascended a little above the edge 
of the cataract, displayed a beautiful rainbow, which in a few mo- 
ments was gradaally transferred into the bosom of the cloud that tm- 
mediately succeeded. The spray of the Great Fail extended itself 
through a wide space directly over me, and, receiving the full influ- 
ence of the sun, exhibited a luminous and magnificent rainbow, which 
continued to over-arch and irradiate the spot on which I siood, while 
1 enthusiastically contemplated the indescribable scene. 

«« Any person, having nerve enough, (as I had,) may plunge his 
hand into the water of the Great Fall, after it is projected over the 
precipice, merely by lying down flat, with his face beyond the edge 
of the Table Rocks, and stretching out his arm to its utmost extent. 
The experiment is truly a horrible one, and such as I would not wish 
to repeat; for, even to this day, I feel a shuddering and recoiling 
sensation when I recollect having been in the posture above described. 

«“ The body of water which composes the middle part of the Great 
Fall is so immense, that it descends nearly two-thirds of the space 
without being ruffled or broken, and the solemn calmness with which 
it rolls over the edge of the precipice, is finely contrasted with the 
perturbed appearance it assumes after having reached the gulph be- 
low. But the water towards each side of the Fall is shattered the 
moment it drops over the rock, and loses as it descends, in a great 
measure, the character of a fluid, being divided into pyramidal-shaped 


ts, the bases of which are turned upwards. The surface of 

e gulf below the cataract presents a very singular aspect ; seeming, 
it) , filled with an immense quantity of hoar frost, which is agi- 
ee sencl and rapid undulations. ‘The particles of water are daz- 


. Ss slingly white, and do not apparently unite together, as might be sup- 


posed, but seem to continue for a time in a state of distinct comminu- 
tion, and to repel each other with a thrilling and shivering motion 
which cannot easily be described. 

« The noise made by the Horse-shoe Fall, though very great, is in- 
finitely less than might be expected, and varies in loudness according 
to the state of the atmosphere. When the weather is clear and frosty, 
it may be distinctly heard at the distance of ten or twelve miles ; nay 
much further when there is a steady breeze; but I have frequently 
stood upon the declivity of the high bank that overlooks the Table 
Rock, and distinguished a low thundering only, which at times was 
altogether drowned amidst the roaring of the rapids above the cata- 
ract. In my opinion, the concave shape of the Great Fall explains 
this circumstance. The noise vibrates from one side of the rocky re- 
cess to the other, and a little only escapes from its confinement, and 
even this is less distinctly heard than it would be, as the profusion of 
spray renders the air near the cataract a very indifferent conductor 
ef sound. 

« The road to the bottom of the Fall presents many more difficul- 
ties than that which leads to the Table Rock. After leaving the Table 
Rock, the traveller must proceed down the river nearly half a mile, 
where he will come to a small chasm in the bank, in which there is 
a spiral stair-case enclosed in a wooden building. By descending this 
stair, which is seventy or eighty feet, perpendicular height, he will 
find himself under the precipice on the top of which he formerly 
walked. A high but sloping bank extends from its base to the edge 

‘of the river ; and on the summit of this there is a narrow, slippery 
path, covered with angular fragments of rock, which leads to the 
Great Fall. ‘The impending clifis, hung with a profusion of trees and 
brushwood, over-arch this road, and seem to vibrate with the thunders 
of the cataract. In some places they rise abruptly to the height of 
one hundred feet, and display upon their surfaces, fossil shells, and 
the organic remains of a former world; thus sublimely leading the 
mind to contemplate the convulsions which nature has undergone 
since the creation. As the traveller advances, he is frightfully stunned 
by the appalling noise; for clouds of spray sometimes envelope him, 
and suddenly check his faltering steps—rattlesnakes start from the 








“ It is not easy to determine how far an individual might advance 
between the sheet of water and the rock; but were it even possible 
to explore the recess to its utmost extremity, scarcely any one, L be- 
lieve, would have courage to attempt an expedition of the kind, 

« A little below the Great Fall, the river is, comparatively speaking, 
so.tranquil, that a ferry-boat plies between the Canada and American 
shores, for the convenience of travellers. When I first crossed, the 
heaving flood tossed about the skiff with a violence that seemed very 
alarming ; but as soon as we gained the middle of the river, my at- 
tention was altogether engaged by the surpassing grandeur of the 
scene before me. I was now within the area of a semi-circle of ca- 
taracts, more than three thousand feet in extent, and floated on the 
surface of a gulf, raging, fathomless, and interminable. Majestic 
cliffs, splendid rainbows, lofty trees, and columns of spray, were the 
gorgeous decorations of this theatre of wonders, while a dazzling sun 
shed refulgent glories upon every part of the scene. Surrounded 
with clouds of vapour, and stunned into a state of confusion and 
terror by the hideous noise, I looked upwards to the height of one 
hundred and fifty feet, and saw vast floods, dense, awful, and stu- 
pendous, vehemently bursting over the precipice, and rolling down, 
as if the windows of heaven were opened to pour another deluge upon 
the earth. Loud sounds, resembling discharges of artillery or vol- 
canic explosion, were now distinguishable amidst the watery tumult, 
and added terrors to the abyss from which they issued. The sun, 
looking majestically through the ascending spray, was encircled by 
a radiant halo; whilst fragments of rainbows floated on every side, 
and momentarily vanished only to give place to a succession of others 
more brilliant. Looking backwards, I saw the Niagara river, again 
become calm and tranquil, rolling magnificently between the towering 
cliffs that rose on either side, and receiving showers of orient dew- 
drops from the trees that gracefully over-arched its transparent bo- 
som. A gentle breeze ruffled the waters, and beautiful birds fluttered 
around, as if to welcome its egress from those clouds of spray, ac- 
companied by thunders and rainbows, which were the heralds of its 
precipitation into the abyss of the cataract.” 








WATS ARTS. 


STATUE TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, &c. 

The Ladies of England having, with a spirit which does them infi- 
nite grace, resolved to erect a Monument in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington and his brave Companions in victory—the brothers, sons, 
lovers, and husbands of many of those from whom the tribute so no- 
bly and so gratefully comes, about ten thousand pounds Were volunta- 
rily and speedily raised ; and but for the jealousies and envy which 
interfere with all plans of this kind, itis probable that a greater 
amount would have been subscribed, so as to enable the Artist to en- 
rich his design with sculptures illustrative of the achievements of Wel- 
lington, in relief, upon the base.* What has been done, however, is 
worthy both of the intention and of the Arts; and we enjoy a high gra- 
tification in having to describe the Bronze Statue which now adorns 
Hyde Park. 

The Founding of Statues having, till within these few years, hardly 
afforded any practice, or attracted any attention in this country, it 
may be interesting to preface what we have to say with a brief notice 
of that subject. 
Greeks must have been extraordinary, as we may judge by the cata- 
logues of works in bronze, and the critiques upon them, left us by Plu- 
tarch, Pliny, Pausanias, and other writers of antiquity. It is general- 
ly admitted that the mode adopted in its infancy, was cither by casting 
in solid, or by beating the metal, and rivetting the several lamina ; 
but at the time of Phidias,t and Polycletus,{ and from Myron,}§ who 
flourished about four centuries and a half B. C., the art of casting in 
metal was greatly advanced, and ultimately brought to the highest de- 
gree of perfection by Lysippus and his disciples; and so prodigious 
was the number of works produced, that notwithstanding the quantity 
transported to Rome, (many of which were employed by Nero in the 
decoration of his Golden Palace, by Vespasian in the Temple of Peace, 
and in other constructions,) Pliny recounts that upwards of 3000 were 

















and sublime effect will 
lected. . 


The estimation in which the Art was held by the | 
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to be in unison with the grandeur of form displayed in the ‘Statue.* 


Some enlightened Antiquaries have conjectured that it was raised in 


honour of Achilles ;+ and as the statue simply has been adopted by 


Mr. Westimacott, he appears to have preferred that opinion, and to 


have armed him with the short Greek sword and shield. [tis not our 
purpose to enter upon the question of the applicability of this figure to 


the modern hero} but we are sure that whoever beholds its imposing 
rejoice that, as a work of Art, it has been se- 
Sie 


The height of the Statue, as it stands, is rather more than eighteen 
feet. It is erected upon a basement and Plinth of Dartmoor gray gra- 
nite, surmounted on a simple pedestal of red granite from Peterhead, 
(near Aberdeen, and exceedingly beautiful ;) the whole, with the 
mound, from the line of road, being thirty-six feet in height. The 
site is just within the angle where, after entering by the gate at Hyde 
Park Corner, the carriage-roads divide; the one leading to Oxford- 
street, the other to the Serpentine. The Statue fronts the-corner, and 
the head is turned almost directly towards the residence of the Hero 
whose glories it commemorates in the following inscription in bronze 
letters on the pedestal :— 

TO ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
AND IIIS BRAVE COMPANIONS IN ARMS, 
THE STATUE OF ACHILLES, 
CAST FYROM CANNON TAKEN IN THE BATTLES OF SALAMANCA, VIT- 
TORIA, TOULOUSE, AND WATERLOO, 
IS INSCRIBED 
BY THEIR COUNTRY-WOMEN. 
Upon the base (not yet affixed) will appear the following inscrip 
tion :— 
PLACED ON THIS SPOT. 
ON THE XVIII. DAY OF JUNE MDCCCXXII. 
BY COMMAND OF 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE Iv. 

The Statue was brought upon the ground on this Anniversary of the 
Victory of Waterloo ; and the time since has been employed in the 
difficult task (which will be completed in another week) of elevating 
and placing it upon the pedestal. The mechanical means used in 
transporting it from the foundry, and effecting this, its final position, 
were necessarily of immense power; for we learn that its weight can- 
not be estimated at less than 33 or 34tons!!{ In its composition 
twelve 24 pounders were melted; but as the mettle of cannon is toe 
brittle to be wrought into such shapes, it was requisite to add about 
one third more of metal, whose fusion would render the work, if we 
may say so, pliant and perfect. The whole is thus equal to eighteen 
24 pounders ; and it may gratify curiosity to state in what manne: 
this immense design was executed. The extraordinary magnitude 
and prodigious weight of the Statue, although they did not present 
insurmountable obstacles to casting in one mass, must nevertheless 
have occasioned many difficulties, considerable hazard, and much ex- 
pense, had that course been adopted. It would also have interfered 
with the plan which the artist has so judiciously pursued in copying 
his model so as to make his statue a fac-simile of the original. Te 
effect this, he restored the time-corroded parts by floating the surface 
with a composition which exactly filled up the anotomical details, and 
enabled him to accomplish his admirable purpose. Having thus far 
proceeded, he followed a mode frequently practised by the ancients, 
by separating the extremities from the trunk in casting ; but instead 
of attaching them by the ancient method (by what is commonly called 
Swallows-tails, and exemplified in several antique bronzes, particular- 
ly those in the Museum at Portici,) Mr. W. adopted fusion, as far as 
we are informed, an entircly new process, and one which avoids all 
risk of separation, and renders the junction of the parts invisible. 
This we consider to have been a happy idea, and certainly its execu- 


tion, as scen in the Statue, reflects infinite credit on the genius of the 


Artist. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the figure. Not a flaw on 


a scratch detract from the harmony of its pure proportions and ana- 
tomical markings. ‘The surface of the body, the limbs, the head, are 
all as exquisitely finished as if the production were a copy of as many 
inches in size as it is of feet. ‘The workmanship is indeed surprising ; 


Athens, and Olympia! 


© | and until we witnessed it, we could not have believed so large a de- 
to be seen in the Island of Rhodes, and an equal number at Delphi, 
‘The dismemberment, if we may so term it, of 
the Grecian States on the death of Alexander the Great, affected the | own mind, we will say that it is imposing and sublime in an extraordi- 
Arts so sensibly, that we may date their decline, generally, from Ly- 3 
sippus, and particularly the art of casting in bronze. The military 
spirit which governed the Romans exclusively for many ages, would 
not suffer thein to cultivate the Arts; and it was not until their ac-| pose in our next Number to give an Engraving of this Monument, we 
quaintance with Greece that they acquired a taste which led them to| shall not at present enlarge upon its appearance, but conclude with 
despoil the cities they conquered, and decorate their own with finely | mentioning a coincidence deserving of being remembered as long as 
wrought statues and noble monuments. Under Augustus, indeed, the 
Arts flourished, but that of casting in metal must then have been lost, 


sign susceptible of being so finely cast. To speak of its entire effect 
upon the spectator, if we may judge from the impression upon our 


nary degree. ‘Burke justly ranked magnitude among the sources ot 


the latter feeling ; and probably no work of Art exists in which it is 
so intimately connected with grace and beauty. As, however, we pro- 


it shall adorn the British Metropolis. 


or very imperfectly understood, as we find the Four Elephants he had 
made to decorate the Via Sacra were of hammered metal rivetted to- 
gether. The Colossus of Nero,|| by Zenodorus, we have every reason 
to believe, from the expressions of Pliny, was of the same kind ;7 
and we cannot properly date the revival of this Art until the age of 
Domitian, when Celon, a Greek artist, was employed to cast a colos- 


In ancient Greece, the honoured Victors of the Olympic games, on 


returning crowned to their native cities, were not permitted to enter 
them by the common way and gate; to distinguish them above all 
their compatriots, a breach was made in the wall, by which they were 
borne home in triumph. By one of those accidents which seem to be 
fate, the Ladies’ Statue to the Duke of Wellington, when brought to 


Hyde Park has been achieved! 


sal statue of that emperor. From this period to the time of Severus, 
who commemorated in a colossal work in Bronze, an imagined event 
relating to Pertinax, his predecessor, little is said of this Art; and 
from the latter date we have no authentic records of any works of 
magnitude in bronze or other ictal being produced. We may there- | 
fore not merely assume, but assert, that it is now upwards of 1600 | 
years since a cast** work of the colossal scale of that now erected in | duainted with the Anatomy of the animal, remarked, on seeing it, that he was 


its destination, was found to be too mighty for the gates by which it 
should have entered, and it became necessary to breach the wall for 
the admission of this trophy to a Victor more glorious than ever threw 
lustre on the resplendent annals of immortal Greece. 

















* Plaster casts of the Statue and Horse were exhibited in the Mews, Charing 
Cross, some years since, when the following curious observation was made on this 
subject: —One of the most Scientific horse-dealers in London, a person well ac- 


astonished at the knowledge and skill displayed by the ancient Artist, who had 


Se ye ae ‘ thrown the horse in an attitude which none but those of the highest blood could as- 
Meagre as this history may seem, it is the grand outline of all that 


sume. This applied to the position of the hind legs; and if we are correctly in. 


has reached us respecting the art of casting in bronze ; and it is wor- | formed, the Horse ought to stand much higher than it does, in consequence of the 
thy of remark, that not even so much is known of the model upon fore-legs having been restored by an Artist of inferior judgment in the form oi 


that noble creature. 


which Mr. Westmacott has chosen to revive it. It is extraordinary 
that a work, which has excited, not only by its magnitude, but by its 
excellence, the Admiration of the greatest Artists of modern times, 
should not have been mentioned either by Pausanias or any other an- 











cavities of the rocks, and the scream of eagles soaring among the 


whirlwinds of eddying vapour, which obscure the gulph of the cataract, | existing on the Quirinal Hill at Rome,) was removed from the Baths 
at intervals announce that the raging waters have hurled some bewil- j of Constantine in the Papacy 


dered animal over the precipice. After scrambling among piles of 
huge rocks that obstruct his way, the traveller gains the bottom ef 
the Fall, where the soul can be susceptible only of one emotion, viz. 
that of uncontrollable terror. 

« It was not until I had, by frequent excursions to the Falls, in some 
measure familiarized ny mind with their sublimities, that I ventured 
to explore the penetralia of the Great Cataract. The precipice over 
which it rolls is very much arched underneath; while the impetus 
which the waicr receives in its descent, projects it far beyond the 
cliff, and thus an immense Gothic arch is formed by the rock and the 
torrent. ‘Twice I entered this cavern, and twice I was obliged to re- 
trace my steps, lest I sl:ould be suffocated by the blasts of dense spray 
that whirled around me ; however, the third time I succeeded in ad- 
vancing about twenty-five yards. Here darkness began to eacircle 
me; on one side the black cliff stretched itself into a gigantic arch 
far above my head, and on the other, the dense and hissing torrent 
formed an impenctrable sheet of foam, with which I was drenched in 
a moment. ‘The rocks were so slippery that I could hardly keep my 
feet, or hold securely by them ; while the horrid din made me think 
the precipices above were tumbling down in colussal fragments upon 
my head. 





bate placed upon the rude figure of Achilles: We remember well that this 


cient writer upon Art; and that all we can tell of it is, that this splen- 
did original from which our Statue is cast, (attributed to Phidias and 


of Sixtus V. and erected on its present 
site under the direction of Fantana. The horse which accompanies 
the Statue, was discovered near it, and applied (whether properly or | 
not, it is here unnecessary to discuss) to form a group. It possesses 
very considerable merit, but has been held by many connoisseurs not 


* Thence originated mischievous reports and idle inventions to prejudice the de- 
sign; such, for instance, as that the bead of the Duke of Wellington was to be (ri- 


was so generally credited, that it did much injury to the proposed monument.— Ed. 
t ph of the most famous statues of Phidias, such as his. Jupiter at Elis, were 
of gold and ivory. om ; 
¢ Of Sicyon, whose Body-Guard of the King of Persia was s0 perfect a model of 
the human form, that it obtained the appellation of The Rule. He lived two cen- 
turies and a half B. C. and about two centuries later than Phidias, to whom he was 
sreferred. 
4 Of Eleuthera in Beeotia. The Anthologia notices a famous cow, modelled by 








him, in many epigrams: it so closely resembled nature as to deceive the living 
species. 

, 110 or 120 feet in height, and consecrated to the sun. From this statue the 
Coliseum took its name. : 

% The same may also be inferred from the nature of the alterations made by 
Vespasian, when he substituted the head of Apollo for that of Nero, and encircled 
it with beams 7 1-2 feet ae " 

** The statue of Cardinal Boromeo, on the La noe ey re 50 feet high,) 
is of lamin, beaten and rivetted together; and the works at Florence and Bologna 
are of beroick rather than of colossal dimensions. 

















+ Others have imagined it to represent Castor; but there seems to be little ground 


for this supposition, unless the Statue were positively connected with the horse: it 
wants the bonnet, the usual appendage of the Dioscuri. 


.t The thickness of the metal varies from about an inch at the head, to 1 1-2 and 


2 inches, as the figure descends; and as it was impossible to extract the core from 
its internal frame, a great addition is thus made to its weight. The core consists 
of a composition of pilaster, cow-dung, and other materials. 
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Kin LAW REPORTS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Westminster, Jory 3. 


SADLER v. GoTOBED AND ANOTHER.—This was an action to recover 
compensation for an injury sustained by the plaintiff, in consecuence- 
of the negligence of the servant of the defendant, whereby the daugh- 
ter of the plaintiff was seriously injured. 

Mr. Marryat stated the following case on behalf of the plaintiff :-— 
On the 7th May, 1821, the plaintiff took an outside seat from London 
to Ely for his daughter, a girl about seventeen years of age, on the 
Nelson stage coach, of which the defendants are the proprietors. Be- 
fore the coach started from the office, several of the passengers com- 
plained of the quantity of luggage on the roof of the coach, and of 
the badness of one of the springs, but, notwithstanding these com- 
plaints, the coach proceeded, and the coachman took up another trunk, 
measuring about six feet by four. The coach arrived in safety at 
Cambridge, where a fresh coachman took charge of it, but, before it 
got te Ely, it upset, in consequence of the negligence of the coach- 
































tnan ; and the daughter of the plaintiff, with several other passengers, 
was thrown off, and this large trunk fell upon her ; in consequence 
of which she was obliged to have medical advice for three or four 
days. She then proceeded to the end of her journey, where she con- 
tinued under the care of a surgeon for three or four months, during 
which time the plaintiff incurred upwards of seventy pounds expenses. 
In addition to this, he was deprived of the services of his daughter, 
wh» previously to this misfortune, used to earn for him in his busi- 
aess of a tailor about twenty-four shillings a-week, amd she was now 
subject to epilepsy, brought on by this accident. 

Mr. Scarlett, for the defendants, stated, that he was willing to give 
a verdict to the plaintiff, subject to a reference. 

The Chief Justice thought such an offer ought not to be rejected by 
the plaintiff. ; 

Mr. Marryat, for the plaintiff, consented that it should be referred 
to a gentleman at the bar, to ascertain what compensation the father 
was entitled to, and also what compensation the daughter was entitled 
to, the father undertaking that his daughter should not bring any action. 


Verdict for the plaintiff—Damages Two Thousand Pounds, subject 
io a reference. 


Ee _ 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, Jury 6. 


Wnratry v. Grazier.—This was an action of debt, brought by the 
plaintiff, who is a physician, residing in Bolton, to recover 120/. money 
lent and adwanced for the use of the defendant. 

The short facts of the case were these :—'The defendant, who is an 
aged woman, resided in Paris for many years, and was in distressed 
vircumstances. The plaintiff happened to be in Paris in 1819, and in 
the course of his attendance at the Opera, became acquainted with the 
defendant’s son, who was an eminent scene painter there ; and in con- 
versation, the latter informed him that his mother was entitled to a 
considerable sum of money in England, under the will of a person 
of the name of Arrowsmith ; but that she was unable, from her situa- 
tion, to take the necessary means for its recovery. An introduction 
to the defendant followed, and she entered into an agreement with 
plaintiff to pay him 5001. for his trouble in asserting her rights, if he 
succeeded. The plaintiff did accordingly proceed to take the neces- 
Sary measures to obtain the possession of the property in question, 
and ultimately obtained 1740/. He received from the defendant the 
sum of 500I. as stipulated, but she refused to pay some further ex- 
penses which he had incurred, and which were not included in the 
original undertaking—such as her board and lodging while she re- 
inained in England, previous to the decision of her case, and certain 
other nécessary disbursements for the furtherance of her interests, as 
well as for her travelling expenses. 

On the part of the defendant, Mr. Serjeant Vaughan contended 
that the sum of five hundred pounds was more than adequate to a 
fair remuneration for all the trouble and expense to which the plaintiff 
had been put, and who, as a physician, he submitted, ought not to 
press too heavily on an aged and distressed female. 

At the suggestion of the Court, the plaintiff agreed to accept eighty 
pounds in liquidation of his demand, and a verdict for that sum was 
recorded. 

The sittings at Westminster were then concluded. The Court will 
sit on Monday at Gujidhall, London. 








MIDDLESEX SESSIONS.—Jexy 6. 


Jerome John Cornelius Sullivan was indicted for assaulting Thomas 
James Allen. The defendant was a young Hibernian, of dashing ap- 
pearance; the prosecutor was a ship-owner, and beyond middle age. 
Mr. Adolphus stated the case for the prosecution. He said, if he was 
rightly imstracted, it would be proved that the defendant had commit- 
ted a most brutal assault, which, so far from being provoked, was the 
return made for generous kindness. Mr. Allen, the prosecutor, had 
been intimately acquainted with a Captain Norman, who is now dead, 
and who left a fortune to a young lady named Selt. Miss Selt married 
the defendant ; and, as Mr. Allen had continued his friendship for her, 
he by her marriage became the friend of her husband. Some time af- 
tcr her marriage, Mrs. Sullivan’s health began to decline, and a change 
of air and scene was recommended, and Mr. Allen, having a house by 
the water side, invited Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan to spend some time at 
it. The invitation was accepted, and it was agreed that they should go 
to Mr. and Mrs. Allen’s house on the 25th of Aptil. The day before, 
Mr. Allen wrote a note to Mr. Sullivan, in which he mentioned that 
he would call on him and Mrs. S. the next morning, to take them to 
his house. The next morning he accordingly went in a coach with Mrs. 
Folds, an elderly lady and friend of Mrs. Sullivan, to their lodgings in 
Piccadilly. When he arrived there, he found Mr. Sullivan had gone 
out, and had left a note for him in the following terms. 

‘¢Mr. Sullivan returns Mr, Allen many thanks for his invitation, 
which, for reasons he can’t explain, he must decline, but leaves Mrs. S. 
to act as she pleases.” Mr. Allen was surprised; but Mrs. Sullivan 
being left at liberty to go, she made preparation for her departure. In 
the mean time the defendant returned home, and again refused to go 
to Mr. Allen’s, but repeated that Mrs. S. might do as she pleased. Mr. 
Allen gave her his hand and led her down stairs, and put her into the 
coach with Mrs. Folds. The defendant followed him down, and ac- 
cused him of taking away his property in the coach. Mr. Allen deni- 
ed having any of his property—th® defendant called him a liar, which 
Mr. Allen retorted ; when instantly the defendant struck him several 
blows with such force and skill as to endanger Mr. Allen’s life. At 
length Mr. Allen got into the coach with Mrs. Sullivan and Mrs. Folds, 
and drove off, and Mrs. S. still continues to live at Mr. Allen’s house 
in respectable female society. For this wanton and brutal assault the 
tlefendant has ever since refused to make any apology, or express the 
least contrition, which now compels Mr. Allen to come into court to 
demand satisfaction at the hands of a Jury. 

Thomas James Allen examined: witness is a shipowner, and lives 
at Wapping Wall, Shadwell. He knew the defendant’s wife many 
years, and by her marriage to the defendant in February last he be- 
came acquainted with him, and was on terms of intimacy and friend- 
ship with him. Mrs. Sullivan was in a bad state of health in April, 
and he gave her and the defendant an invitation to spend some time 
at his house, which they both agreed to accept. On the 25th of April, 
in pursuance of an arrangement made with them the preceding even- 
ing, he went in a coach, accompanied by Mrs. Folds, a lady about 
70 years of age, and friend of Mrs. Sullivan, for the purpose of bring- 
ing them to his house. He there found a letter was left for him by 
Sullivan, who was not at home, declining the invitation for himself, but 
leaving Mrs. Sullivan to act as she pleased. (Witness here proved the 
letter as read by Mr. Adolphus in his statement.) Witness wrote an 
answer to the defendant’s note, which he sealed and left on the table. 
About two hours after, just as every thing was ready for their depar- 
ture, the defendant returned home. Witness immediately presented 
him the note he had written to him. The defendant read the note, 
and said to witness in reply, “I don’t chuse to go, Sir; but Mrs. Sul- 
livan may do as she pleases.” Witness asked Mrs. Sullivan to do him 
the honour to give him her hand to conduct her to the carriage. The 
defendant immediately said, “no man should lay hands on his wife.” 
Witgess asked what was his reason for such conduct, The defendant 
gave no explanation, but said Mrs. Sullivan might do as she pleased. 
Witness offered Mrs, Sullivan his hand again, which shg took, and they 
went down stairs together. Mrs. Sullivan went into a back parlour to 
take leave of ladies. Witness went into the shop, and when Mrs. 
Sullivan came out of the parlour he again offered her his hand. The 
defendant, who had followed them down stairs, came into the shop 
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and again said, “ No man shall lay hands on my wife.” Witness said | proceeded, or were about to procced, to Guernsey, to be rary: the 
to him, “why you know you promised that you would come and spend | brother having engaged a passage on board a packet for that p ot 
a weck or ten days with me.” ‘The defendant replied, “you are a | It appears, however, that the pursuit by the friends of the young la- 
liar.” Witness retorted the expression, arid the defendant instantly \dy was so hot as to induce the fugitives to alter their course, and they 


knocked him down, and struck him several blows about the head so 


came by a circuitous route to London, where all trace of them was 


violent that he thought his jaw was broke ; his ear swelled as thick as | lost for a time, and an advertisement was published offering a reward 


his hand, and he could scarcely open his mouth to take food for some | for the discovery of Miss Street or her cerpanion. 


weeks after. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Alley: He took away the defendant's wife 
and property in the coach. He struck defendant several a not 
till he was struck by him. He did not raise his arm to prevenfhe de- 
fendant’s taking his wife from him. There was none of the property 
in the coach put into it by him. 

John Chapel examined: The defendant and Mrs. Sullivan lodged 
in his (witness’s) fathers house in Piccadilly. Mr. Allen visited them— 
not often. He was there on the 24th of April, when he and the de- 
fendant appeared very friendly, and shook hands at parting. Mr. Al- 
len said he would be with him (the defendant) in the morning. ‘The 
defendant said, “very well.” Mr. Allen came next morning in a coach 
with an elderly lady. Mrs. Sullivan and the lady put several things 
in the coach. Mrs. Sullivan went into the back parlour to take leave 
of the witness’s mother. Mr. Allen stood in the shop. At that mo- 
ment the defendant came home, passed through the shop, and went up 
stairs. Mr. Allen bid the defendant good morning as he passed through 
the shop, but the defendant did not speak to him. Mr. Allen followed 
the defendant up stairs, and they soon returned into the shop together. 
Mr. Allen said to the defendant, it was strange, that after he had 
agreed to go to his house with Mrs. Sullivan he should now object to 
it. The defendant said he never agreed to it. Mr. Allen said he had ; 
the defendant called him a liar. Mrs. Sullivan came into the shop, 
and Mr. Allen offered her his hand. The defendant said no man should 
lay hands on his wife, and knocked Mr. Allen down and beat him very 
much. Witness said he must desist, and the defendant went up stairs. 
Mr. Allen and Mrs. Sullivan got into the coach and drove off. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Alicy: Did you not hear the defendant say, 
that the reason he did not Jet his wife go with Mr. Allen was, that he 
had seen him kiss her the night before? Mr. Allen stood up and de- 
clared in the most solema manner that he had not kissed Mrs. Sulli- 
van, nor had the defendant imputed it to him. 

The witness’s cross-examination proceeded. The defendant, after 
much bad language between him and Mr. Allen, said his wife might 
go where she pleased. 

Mr. Toulmin, a surgeon, stated that he attended Mr. Allen after the 
25th of April. He never saw more serious bruises than he had on the 
side of his head; his ear, cheek, and neck, were in a livid state. He 
had no doubt that blows less severe had often produced death. 

The case for the prosecution closed here. 

Mr. Alley addressed the jury for the defendant with great warmth. 
The prosecution was an attempt to justify what could not be justified, 
taking away the defendant's wife. Was it to be endured that because 
a gentleman, in the fulness of confidence, had said he would go spend 
a week at the house of a person he considered his friend, that when he 
had reason to change his opinion of the hospitality offered him, he was 
still to see his wife taken away before his face by the man he could 
not trust. The defendant said to the prosecutor, “ you shall not take 
away my wife,” for that was the meaning of his declaration, “ 1 will 
allow no man to lay hands on my wife :”—the prosecutor persisted in 
taking her away, and has kept her ever since, and now seeks to punish 
a husband for opposing his wishes by the protection of his own wife. 
Had I, said Mr. Alley, been guilty of the disgraceful conduct of taking 
away a man’s wife, I would for ever endeavour to hide my head in the 
thickest darkness, instead of coming into court to make a complaint 
of her outraged husband, because he had endeavoured to protect her. 

There were no witnesses called for the defence, and the Chairman 
briefly charged the Jury, that if they believed the evidence, which 


guilty, 

The Jury, after a short consultation, returned a verdict of guilty. 
After the verdict of the Jury was pronounced, Mr. Adolphus said, he 
had no wish to offer any observation for the purpose of influencing its 
effect, but he thought it a duty to his client to say, as he was enabled 
to do on the authority of his oath, that the imputations which Mr. Al- 
ley had been instructed to cast on the honour of the defendant’s wife 
and the prosecutor, were utterly false and groundless. 

The Chairman after some consultation on the Bench, addressed the 
defendant ;—he had been found guilty of a most violent assault, which, 
it was the opinion of the Bench, the circumstances of the case did not 
justify : the judgment of the Court therefore was, that he should pay 
a fine of 5/. to the King. 








POLICE. 

Unton-Hatt.—Matrimoxy Extrraorpinany.—-A youth named 
Thomas Henry Warwick, aged 19, was brought up on a warrant to 
answer the complaint of his spouse, on the verge of threescore and 
six, for assaulting and beating her, and breaking his marriage pro- 
mise. The complainant said, that her first husband was a goodly 
man, and had, by his industry, accumulated 300/. and odd, which he 
deposited in the funds, and at his death left the whole to her, besides 
an immensity of household furniture, &c. Her present husband, at 
the death of her former one, took a lodging in her house, and was in 
a most wretched condition, without scarcely a rag to cover him; she 
felt for his deplorable situation, and entirely clothed him. He at 
length contrived, by “‘ wheedling, and coaxing her,” to gain her con- 
sent to become his wife, and they were married by bans about fifteen 
months ago. Shortly after, she accompanied him to the Bank, and 
transferred the whole of her funded property into his name, which he 
afterwards sold without her knowledge, and had now expended the 
greater part of it. 
he had squandered the money, &c. in stopping from his home all 
night, and associating with bad women, he began to look cool on 


Bishop, one of 
the principal officers of Bow-strect, yesterday morning obtained in- 
formation that the partics were lodging at a house at Hoxton, whither 
he immediately repaired ; and as he was about to knock at the door, 
a young lady, exactly answering the description he had received of 
Miss Street, opened it, and was about to leave the house. Bishop 
accosted her, and politely begged to know if her name was Street: 
She blushed, and seemed agitated, but replied with much quickness: 
in the negative, and added that she was the daughter of the lady of 
the house. The officer, however, was convinced that he was speaking 
to the object of his search, and he begged that she would have the 
goodness to introduce him to her mother, with whom he shad some 
urgent business. She said she was going ont, and was in a great 
hurryy and requested that he would walk in and speak to her mamma, 
whom he would find in the parlour. She was walking hastily away, 
when Bishop told her the nature of his errand, assured her he knew 
perfectly well that she was the person he was in quest of, and said 
he could not suffer her to depart. He then called the mistress of the 
house, and asked her if the young lady was her daughter? She re- 
plied in the negative, and stated that she and a young gentleman had 
hired lodgings in her house about three days ago. While this con- 
versation was going on, the “ young gentleman” made his appearance 
in the person of Mr. Horatio Reeve, and an explanation took place, the 
result of which was, that the officer took the fugitive pair, together 
with all their luggage, away in a coach, and conveyed them to the 
public-office in Bow-street, where, under the pretence of awaiting the 
order of the magistrate for the restoration of the trunks, he contrived 
to detain Mr. Reeve until notice was given to the solicitors for the 
plaintiff, who immediately caused the order of the Lord Chancellor 
to be served upon him, and he was then suffered to depart with what- 
ever property belongedto him. Miss Street remains under the protec- 
tion of the officer, until she can be restored safely to her friends. She 
appeared to be by far the most affected at the separation from her 
lover, who on his part seemed resolved to bear this reverse of fortune 
with becoming firmness. 








DREADFUL CONFLAGRATION AT WHITSTABLE. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon of Sunday last, a destractive fire 
broke out in the little populous town of Whitstable, more extensive and 
calamitous in its consequences to the sufferers than any that it has been 
our lot to record for many years in this vicinity. It commenced at a 
storehouse adjoining the dwelling-louse of Mr. Gann, at the western 
/end of the place on the sea-wall, and the roof being composed ot 
| thatch, and the other part of wood, the whole was in a short time a body 
of fire; the wind, which at the moment blew strong from the west, 
| scattering the burning embers along the whole line of the sea-beach 
On the alarm being given, numbers of the inhabitants hastened to the 
spot, as also the officers and seamen of the blockade-service stationed 
on that part of the coast, and while engaged in endeavouring to arrest 
the progress of the flames, it was perceived that a storehouse belong- 
ing to Government on the sea-wall, at the eastern extremity of the 
place, at least a‘quarter of a mile distant from where the fire origi- 
nated, was also in flames. In the mean time the conflagration spread 
from the storehouse above-mentioned to the dwelling-house, boat-buil- 
der’s shop, and other buildings of the Jate Mr. Peter Tall; and from 
thence along the wall to several small store and boat-houses, both npon 
the beach and within the wall, till it reached a large building with a 
barn and stable, belonging to Mr W. Edenden; all of which being 

















‘its fury. From hence the ignited embers were carried in the @ 
tion of the wind to a range of three thatched buildings, with loft™ Over 


William Reeves, boat-builder, situate below the sea-wall, the whole of 
which were speedily consumed, with nearly all their contents. These 
premises immediately abutted to the backs of the dwelling-houses fa 

ing the left side of Whitstable-street, beyond the Duke of Cumberlat 
Inn, many of which caught fire, and were much damaged, and f 
communication with others was prevented by pulling down the oat- 


of the wall had been communicated to the store-house of Mr. J. Ter-. 
ry, and to the premises of Mr. T. Jarrett and of Mr. Carden, at the 
same end of the street, which were shortly consumed, and the further 
progress of the fire was only arrested by pulling down the adj 
store-house of Mr. Cambow, and by there being no other buildings in 
the immediate range of the wind, to which the burning flakes could be 
communicated. Attention was now directed to prevent, as speedily as 
possible, the danger which might be apprehended, lest the change of 
wind should scatter the living ashes on the adjoining buildings, in 
which work the exertions of the inhabitants were aided by the Kent 
and Norwich engines from Canterbury, which, on the intelligence ar- 
riving about 8 o’clock, were immediately dispatched, as well as by 
numbers of the citizens of all classes, who proceeded to the place. 
At 5 o’clock, by the persevering exertions of all, and especially of the 
party of the blockade-service, of whose services too much cannot be 
said, all farther immediate danger was prevented: the spectacle, how- 
ever, was that of a scene of smoking ruins towards the sea, from one 
extremity of the place to the other ; while in the street there was 
scarcely a house on the left side out of which the furniture was not 








removed. The total of buildings destroyed is 46—viz. nine dwelling- 
houses, four boat-builders’ shops, and 33 store-honses, and very many 


others were partly injured. The estimate of the loss and damage ot 
She continued her complaint by stating, that after | buildings and furniture, from the most moderate calculation, will 
j 


‘sured; but the most serious deprivation is that of the poor dredger- 


amount to nearly 7,000/. of which sum little more than 1,1001. is in- 


her, and if she expostulated with him on his conduct he answered her | men, many of whose boats, with their néts and materials, were burnt 
with a blow, and she was now determined upon a restitution of con-!in their different store-houses, so that they are absolutely deprived o1 


jugal rights, or that she would not live with him any longer. The 
Magistrate asked the defendant how he came to enter into wedlock 
with a woman old enough to be his grandmother? He answered he 
was completely caught in the net of Hymen by the good living “ the 
old lady” always provided for him on his coming home from work at 
night, such as puddings, pies, sweetmeats, &c. of which he was re- 
markably fond. By these attentions, and her daily courting him to 
become her husband, he at length acceded to her proposal; since 
which he had become the ridicule of his companions, and he was re- 
solved to live with her no longer. The Magistrate said he had taken 
his wife, aged as she was, for better, for worse, and ought not to ill- 
use her. It seemed that both wished to live apart, and he therefore 
thought the least defendant could do would be to allow his wife 10s. 
a week for her maintenance.—This proposal was readily agreed to. 
5 — 

Caption or a Warp or Cuancery.—It will be recollected that 
some few weeks ago, in our report of the proceedings of the Court of 
Chancery, we stated the particulars of an application for an injunc- 
tion to restrain Horatio Reeve, a druggist’s assistant at Exeter, from 
having any communication with Miss Drusilla Street, of that city, a 
ward of the Court. ‘The injunction was grant: d, and on a subsequent 


day, upon a statement that the defendant and his brother had acted 
in defiance of that injunction, and had cloped with the infant, an 
order was issued by the Lord Chancellor for the appearance of the 





ithe means of obtaining a livelihood. Nothing certain is known as to the 


| cause of this distressing calamity ; it can only be accounted for by the 
| supposition, that some sparks from the chimney of Mr. Gann’s dwe!ll- 
ing-house, might have been lodged by the wind under the thatch ot 
‘the adjoining store-house, which for some time smothered in secret 
|as smoke was observed on the roof for several minutes before the 
| flames burst out fvom the internal part of the building. 
Dreaprur CatastropHe.—About noon on Saturday last, a steam 
boiler belonging to Mr. Boult, tobacco-manufacturer, of Chester, ex- 


| ploded with terrific violence, spreading desolation and death every 


where within its mighty reach_—We visited the spot a few hours afte: 
the explosion, and found a part of the premises completely destroyed 
and iu ruins; the windows of the adjoining houses entirely broken, 
and a building nearly fifty yards from the scene of destruction set on 
fire by pieces of ignited fuel falling upon its roof. The boiler eni- 
ployed in this manufactory was connected with machinery requiring 
stehm of great expansive force for its movements, and known by the 
term of a ‘high pressure engine.’ It appears that on the Friday even- 
ing, the engine was put in full work, and the machinery acted in the 
best possible manner.—It was then,we understand, determined to make 
amore decided trial the following day, preparatory to putting the 
whole in motion on the succeeding Monday. ‘The steam was speedily 
raised in a very powerful manner, so much so, that we have heard 
the boiler was perceived to have a sort of oscillating movement, for a 





delinquents before his Lordship. It was then supposed that they had 





considerable time. At this period, when the steam had attained an 
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built of wood and other combustible materials, yielded ee 
there appeared no reason to doubt, they must find the defendant | 


the same, filled with pitch, paint, spars, &c. the workshops Of Mr 


buildings. In the mean time the flames of the store-house at the eastend — 








_ Many places been lost from the dry weather, but are re-sown. 
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expansive force which could not be restrained, and Mr. Boult, and 
four of his men, were standing close to the machine, the boiler sud- 
denly burst, owing, as we have heard, to the safety valve being im- 
properly overloaded. The mea were thrown back with extraordinary 
violence, all of them dreadfully scalded and bruised, so much so that 
one of them, Richar:l Wikiman, died of his wounds 0: Monday even- 
ing. Two others now lie in a dangerous, but we are happy to say 
not a hopeless state, in our Infirmary. Mr. Boult was forced with his 
breast on a grind-stone, and was nearly buried in the ruins caused by 
the explosion ; and in this situation a heavy beam fell upon his back. 
Indeed, it was next to a miracle that any of them escaped without in- 
stantaneous death. Prompt assistance was had from the neighbours, 
and the rabbish being removed, the sufferers were extricated. Mr. 
Boult was carried to the adjoining public house, where every attention 
was afforded to him. In the evening he was removed to his own 
house in Foregate-strect, and it was then thought that a hope might 
be indulged for his recovery,—but, alas! that hope soon fled: symp- 
toms of inflammation became apparent, and Mr. B. laboured under a 
great pressure of the stomach. He was in extreme pain, but through- 
out his agonizing sufferings he was calm and collected, makirf® ne- 
peated inquiries after the welfare of his men. About eleven o'clock 
on Tuesday night he was released from his misery, his family losing 
in him a goad husband and an indulgent parent—his friends a valued 
associate—the public an upright man and a valuable citizen. Mr. 
Boult was in the 42d year of his age. His remains were iuterred 
vesterday in the burial ground of the Unitarian chapel.—Chester 
Chronicle. 

It is now calculated that about 240,000 hands, or persons, chiefly 
children, are employed in the spinning of cotton thread, technically 
termed twist. These make, it is said, as much thread by the power 
of water or steam, and the application of the new improved machinery, 
as could have been done formerly by 28,300,000 persons by the fin- 


gers only. 
SCOMBA TD. 


Tne Crorps.—(From a Correspondent who, a few days ago, tra- 
velled from Glasgow to London.)— Along the whole line of road from 
Glasgow to London, the crops look uncommonly fine. Here and 
there, on hard clay or athin soil, they appear short, but these are so 
trifling as hardly to be taken into account. Barley appears to have 
suffered most from the drought, but chiefly in the straw, as the ear is 
good. In the low countries, nonh and south of Carlisle, the crops 
are much in the same state as about Glasgow. In those parts they 
seem to have had more rain than in any other quarter. The rains 
have everywhere been partial. ‘The crops in the high lands, though 
not so forward, look more luxuriant than in the low countries, having 
been less checked by the drought. In the north-west parts of York: 
shire, the oats look very well—not so forward, but more luxuriant than 
in other places. The pastures also there and about Carlisle, have 
suffered less than about Glasgow, and in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. In many places in the south they are completely brown, and the 
late cut hay fields sadly scorched and withered. The natural hay 
crops in the midland districts of England, and particularly on the 
banks of the Trent and the Swale, are very forward, mostly cut, a 
good deal carried, and apparently abundant. Passing Doncaster 

















southward, the fields, as the capital is approached, assume more and | 


more the livery of autumn. In the neighbourhood of Newark some 
fields of oats, and near Stamford some fields of barley are, | may say, 
ready for the sickle. ‘The wheat in every part has lost the green hue 
of summer, in manv places it is become yellow, and will soon be 
ready to cut. Every where this species of crop looks most luxuriaut 
and abundant. The ear appears very large, and, in all the 4C0 miles 
distance, I did not observe one indifferent field) ‘The turnips have in 
The 
weather here is stil! dry, but within these few days rather cooler than 
formerly — Glasgow Paper. 


SOSLOUAL. 


Heads of the Bill for re-wniting the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, as amended in the Commilice of the House of Commons, and 
ordered to be printed. 

CLAUSES, 

1.—Repeals so much of 31, Geo. 3, C. 31, as provides for a separate 

Legislature. 
2 —Establishes one Legislature for both Provinces to be called “ The 
Legislative Council and Assembly of the Canadas,” and how their 














20.—No Member of either House to vote until he has taken the oath 
prescribed by 31, Geo, 3, C. 31, 

21.—The Royal Assent to be given or reserved as by that Act. 

229.—-Laws now in force to ‘continue until altered by the united Legis- 
Jature. : 
23.—Privileges of Members as they now are, to be continued. 
24.—All written proceedings in either House, shall be in the English 
language, at the end of fifteen years all debates to be in En- 
lish. 

25,—P, sons professing the Religion of the Church of Rome, are to 
cTitinne in the enjoyment of it, and the Clergy of that Church 
to enjoy their accustomed dues and rights as heretofore, as is 

_ provided by the l4th Geo. 3. 

°6.—The same restrictions are continued in respect to Acts of the new 
Legislature touching religion &c. as are prescribed by 31, Geo. 
3d Chap. 31. 

27.~—-Papers directed to be laid before the present Legislature, are to 

‘ pe laid before the joint Legislature. 

28 —Salaries and allowances to Officers of the Legislature, to continue 
until otherwise provided for by a Legislative Act. ™ 

29.—Tenures of Land may be changed, upon such conditions or com- 
mutations as the Governor, by the instructions, or the advice of 
the Executive Council, shall see just—when a new Grant issues 
in consequence of such change, no allotment of Lands for a Pro- 
testant Clergy shall be necessary. 

30.—His Majesty may commute with his Censitaires for obtaining a 
release from all feudal dues, in any censive or fief of his Majesty 
in either Province. 

31.—Goods, wares, and merchandise, of the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the United States, enumerated in Schedule A, may be 
imported by land or inland navigation, in British or American 
Vessels or carriages, into any Port or place where a Custom | 
House is or shall be established by the Governor and Executive 
Council. 

32.—Duties to be payable on the above as by the Schedule B. 

33.—Proviso, that if the Provincial duties thereon be less than those— 
then the difference only is to be collected under this Act, and if 
they exceed, then the Provincial duties are to be those to be 
levied. 

34.—The Tonnage duties on American Vessels and Boats shall be the 
same as are payable on British in the United States. 

35.—When the duties are payable ad valorem, the value to be ascer- | 
tained as prescribed by an Act of this Session respecting the | 
West Indies. 

36.—If payment of duties be refused, the Goods may be sold. 

37.—Sixpence Sterling a Gallon on Rum from the United Kingdom or 
British Dominions in Europe, to be levied in addition to the Pro- f 
vincial duties now payable thereon. | 

38.—Provices for the payment and appropriation of those duties for | 











the use of the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. | 


39.—Every thing may be exported from Canada to the U. States, but | 
Arms or Naval Stores, which must have a Licence from the Se- | 
cretary of State. 
40.—Act of 7th and 8th King William for preventing frauds in the } 
plantation trade is continued, except in so far as altered by this | 
Act | 
41.—Prescribes how penalties are to be recovered. | 
42.—Trade between Newfoundland and Canada encouraged by al- | 
lowing a drawback of duties paid in the former where exported | 
to the latter. 
| 43, 44, and 45.—Regulate the mode of so doing, and direct from what | 
funds in Newfoundland payable—also withm what period claim- | 
able. 
46.—All duties payable in either Province at the close of the last Ses- | 
- sion of the Legislature in each respectively, are continued until 
' Feb. 1st, 1825, unless sooner repealed by an Act of the joint Le-— 
gislature—when duties now payable extend beyond Feb. Ist, | 
1825, they are to continue as the Acts imposing them direct— | 
Provided that no duty shall be exacted upon Articles “ imported | 
from the commencement of this Act, which they were not sub- | 
ject to at the time of importation.” 
47.—Regulates the appropriation of Revenues which may be received | 
before Ist Feb. 1825, unless the Legislature shall make provi- | 
sion for such parts thereof as would by law have been at the | 
disposal of the Legislatures, had this act not been passed. | 
48.—Establishes the mode of settling, by arbitration, the digputes"be- | 
tween the Provinces about Revenue, since Ist July, 1819, levied | 
under Provincial Acts, as also of a proportion of that accruing | 
under British Acts. 
49.—Power of the arbitrators defined. 





Acts are to be sanctioned by His Majesty. 
3.—The present Members of the Legislative Council of each Province 
to continue, and rank according to the date of their Mandamuses 
—other Members may be added. 
4.—Only persons qualified by 31, Geo. 3, can be Members of the 
Legislative Council, with like rights, &c. and limitation, &c. as 
thereby directed and established. 
h.—The Governor to appoint the Speaker of the Legislative Council. 
6.—The present Assemblies to constitute the Assembly of the Canadas 
until Ist July, 1825, unless sooner dissolved. 
7.—The Upper Canada Act of 60, Geo. 3, for encreasing the number 
of their Representatives, to remain in force. 
8.—New Counties may be made in Lower Canada, out of the new 
Townships, of not less than six in each, with one Member of As- 
sembly for each County. Such Counties and the Counties now 
represented by one Mewber each may be encreased to two Mem- 
bers each, when the Governor shall deem it expedient. The 
whole number of Members for each Province, shall not exceed 
sixty. 
9.—No Act altering the number of Representatives, shall have effect, 
unless passed by two thirds at least of the Members present at the 
second and third reading. 
10.—The Provisions of 31, Geo. 3, C. 31, respecting elections, to re- 
main in force 
11.—New Assembly to be called as herein after provided. 
12.—Writs of Election to be issued and returnable as now. 
13.—Establishes qualifications for persons to be elected, viz: £500 
Sterling, in Lands and Tenements in one or other Province, over 
and above all rents and incumbrances. Such to be held in free- 
hold, fief or roture—Prescribes the oath to be taken by Candi- 
dates 
14.—Swearing falsely therein made perjury. 
15.—Trials of contested Elections to be the same as now in respect 
to the Province to which they have reference, until altered by 
the new Legislature. 
16.—Two Members of the Executive Council in each Province to be 
appointed by the Governor, to be in the Assembly, to sit, de- 
bate, and with all other powers of Members, voting excepted. 
17.—Sittings, dissolutions, and prorogations, to be as may be ordered 
by the Governor. The first meeting not to be later than Ist Sept. 
1823, and once every twelve months afterwards. The Governor 
to appoint the place of meeting. 
18.—The duration of the Assembly to be five years, unless sooner dis- 
solved. 


ok . : = , ino to near 360,000.—The Protestant Population will not 
19.—Majority of voices present to decide questions in each House of a wns 20000 eager - whole population of Lower Canada may 


| be fairly stated at 400,000 souls. 


the Legislature. When the voices are equal, the Speaker to have 
a casting vote. 


50.—Witnesses produced before them to be sworn. 

| 51.—Mode of appointing arbitrators in case of vacancies. 

| 52.—Their award to be final. : 

53.—Award how to be certified, and sum how to be paid. 

54.—Gives in the mean time to Upper Canada, one fifth of 4'1 duties 
levied in Lower Canada, upon importations from Sea from Ist 
July, i819, and before Ist July, 1824, warrants to issue therefor 
on Ist January and Ist July in each year. : 

55.—After Ist July, 1824, the proportion to Upper Canada of such 
duties for next four years, shall be what arbitrators appointed as 
above shall determine—provided that if a Legislative act shall 
pass for determining such proportion—or provided other means 
for ascertaining it—or shall dispense with the necessity of such 
ascertainment there, the provision for appointment of arbitrators 
shall cease. wae | 

56.—After Ist July, 1824, in default of such determination as above 
of proportion duties, or of such provision therefor being made 
—the proportion last ascertained, shall be paid, and warrants | 
issue for the same accordingly, provided, that if subsequent ar- | 
bitrators alter the proportion so paid, they shall have a right so | 
to do, if they shall see it fit and just. 

57.—The proportion of duties which shall belong to such Province | 
according to the distribution of this act, and all other Revenue | 
raised in each, shall remain in the treasury thereof to the use of 
each Province respectively, subject to the acts of appropriation, 
whether British or Provincial, that at present exist, and to such 
other acts as may be passed by the United Legislature for ap- 
propriating to the use of each Province such portion of its reve- 
nue respectively, as may by Law be at the disposal of the Legis- 
lature thereof. 

Provided, that if the United Legislature shall make permanent pro- 
vision for the expense of administering justice, and the support of the 
Civil Government in both Provinces, the excgss of revenue above such 
provision, W hich may hereafter be levied in both Provinces, and which 
shall be subject to the Legislature thereof, may thenceforth, by an Act 
or Acts of the Legislature of the Canadas, be appropriated in com- 
mon to the use of both or either of the said Provinces. 

58.—General issue Clause 
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i i ’ i 20, was 333,000, 

The Catholic Population of Lower Canada in 1820, was / 
that of the City of Quiet to 14,000, and that of Montreal 12,000, 
as the ratio of increase for several years past has been found to be 
one twentieth per annum, it may, therefore, at present be considered 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 





Crown- Office, July 2, 1822. 

MEMEER RETURNED TO SERVE IN THIS PRESENT PAaRLIAMENY. 

Borough of Camelford. 

Sheldon Cradock, of Hartforth, in the north riding of the county of York, 
Esq. in the room of the Earl of Yarmouth, now Marquess of Hertford. 
one of the Peers of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ‘ 

Carlton- House, July 5, 1822. 
mi a King was this day pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood on 
dward West, Esq. Barrister at Law, Recorder of Bombay. 
Crown- Office, July 6 1822. 
MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN THIS PRESENT PARLIAMENT. 
Borough of King’s Lynn 

Lhe Honourable John Walpole. in the room of Lord Walpole, now Ear! 
of Orford, one of the Peers of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland 

War-Office, 5th June, 1822. 

Ist Regiment of ' ife Guards—Captain George Lord Bingham, from 
half-pay of 74th Foot, to be Captain, vice James Ballard Gardiner, who 
exchanges, recaiving the difference between a full-pay Troop of Life Guards 
and a full-pay Company of Intantry.. Dated 20th June, 1822. 

13th Regiment of Light Dragoons—Captain John Thornton, from the 
half-pay of the 78th Regiment, to be Captain, vice William Turner, who 
exchanges, receiving the difference between a full-pay Troop and a full- 
pay Company. Dated 27th June, 1822. 

Ist Regiment of Foot—Captain Matthew Ford, from the 7th Regiment, 
to he Captain, vice Hulme, who exchanges. Dated 27th June, 1322. 

_ 7th ditto—Brevet Major \\ illiam Browne Huline, from the Ist Foot, viec 

ord, who exchanges. Dated 27th June, 1822. 

Aosth ditto—Lieutenant Henry Havelock, from the 63d Regiment, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Jordan, who exchanges. Dated 27th June, 1822. 

33d ditto—Captain John Heazle, from the half-pay of the 3d West In- 
dia Regiment, to be Paymaster, vice William Haldane, who exchanges, 

Dated 27th June, 1822. 
54th ditto—Lieutenant Gonville Bromhead to be Captain, without pur- 

chase, vice Rea, deceased. Dated 27th June, 1822. 
Ensign Pryce Clarke to be Lieutenant, vice Bromltead. 


une, 1822. 
Dated 27th June, 1822 


Dated 27ti 


Henry Wilson, Gent. tobe Ensign, vice Clarke. $22. 

5dth ditto—Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel John Kolt, from the half-pav, te 
he Major, vice Honourable Edward Cust, who exchanges. Dated 27th 
June, 1822. 

63d ditto—Lieutenant Jacob Jordan, from the 13th Regiment, to be 
Licutenant, vice Havelock, who exchanges. Dated 27th June, 1822. 


Office of Ordnance, July 3, 1822. 
Roya! Regiment of Artillery. 
Second Captain Matthew Louis, from half-pay, to be Second Captain, 
vice Conroy, retired on half-pay. Dated 17th June, 1822. 
First Lieutenant Charles Kett, from balf-pay to be First Lieutenant, 
vice Fenton Robinson, retired on half-pay. Dated 20th June, 1822. 
Second Captain Thomas Grantham, trom half-pay, to be Second Cap- 
tain, vice Pakenham, retired on half-pay. Dated Ist July, 1822. 


_At the Court at Carlton-House, the Sth of July, 1522, present, the 
King’s Most Excellent: Majesty in Council—His Majesty having been 
pleased to appoint the Right Hon. Henry Richard Earl Brooke and Earl 


, of Warwick to be Lord Lieutenant of the county of Warwick, his Lord- 


ship this day took the oaths appointed to be taken thereupon, instead of the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. 


Whitehall, July 6, 1822. 

The King has been pleased to declare and ordain, that Francis William 
Grant, Esq. son of the late Sir James Grant, o! Grant, Bart. and brother 
of lewis Alexander, now Earl of Seatield, and Anne Margaret Grant, 
Margaret, wife of Francis Stewart King, Esq. and Penuel Grant, daugh- 
ters of the said Sir Jaqwes Grant, and sisters of the said Lewis Alexander 
Earl of Seafield, shall from henceforth have, bold, and enjoy the same 
titles, place, pre-emince, and precedence, as if their late father had suc- 
ceeded to the said Earldom of Seafield: 

And also to command, that the said order be registered in His Majesty's 
College of Arms. 





THE ARMY. 

Yesterday, (Monday, 8th July,) the first division of the 2d, or Queen's 
royal regiment of foot, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Jordan, arrived 
here on their way to Ireland. The second division is expected this morn- 
ing.— Liverpool Advertiser. 

One company of the 15th regiment of foot has received orders to march 
from Chepstow to this town, and will arrive here on the 26th July.— Wol- 
verhampton Chronicle. 

Friday, (5th July,) a party of artillerymen from Leith Fort were em- 
ployed in the Castle, in dismounting the great guns on the batteries. We 
understand that only fifteen are to be Kept mounted, among which are those 
at the barrier guard, that defend the approach to the Castle. —E£dinburgh 
Paper. 

lis Royal Highness the Duke of GLoucesteR on the 12th June in- 
spected the battalion of his regiment, the 3d Foot Guards; stationed at 
the Tower. The pattalion went through the maneuvres with greet cor- 
rectness, and seemed to give entire satisfaction to their illustrious Colonel, 
His Royal Highness afterwards inspected the barracks. He then visited 
the various armouries, depots of arms, and ordnance map-room, attended by 
a numerous company of the officers of the guards, and a party of the yeo- 
men of the guards, and subsequently partook of a dejeuner a la fourchette 
in the officers’ mess-room. His Royal Highness looked very well, and 
took his leave apparently much delighted with the business of the day. 
His Royal Highness on his way viewed the Middle Temple Hall, and alse 
the Church of the Inner Temple. 


WEN AIDIBUON. 


NEW-YORK. SATURDAY. 























AUGUST 31, 1822. 





The fast sailing Ship Herald, Capt. Fox, bas arrived in Bus- 
Ton from LiverPootn in 36 days. We have to thank the Eps- 
Tor of the Boston Daily Advertiser for his politeness in furnish- 
ing us with Lonpon papers to the 19th July inclusive, brought 
by that vessel. 

The news, though several days later than our former means 
of information, does not possess any great interest. Spain was 
the victim of internal commotion, and it is impossible to deter- 
mine which of the numerous factious will ultimately prepon- 
derate. The.situation of the Kine and Roray Family is ex- 
tremely precarious. We believe His Masgsry is perfectly sin- 
cere in his desire to preserve the integrity of the New Consrti- 











| TUTION, but his friends and most attached associates are doubt- 
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contending interests it appears that the Roya person has as 
much to fear from the zeal of friends, as from the rancour of 
those who would abolish every vestige of Monarchical authori- 
ty, and who endeavour to erect a system in its stead, without 
energy, weight or morality to ensure its permanency. 

In the account of the commotions which occurred in Map- 
nip from the Ist to the 7th of July, a curious changein the de- 
signation of parties is observable. The Kine’s guards hav- 
ing in the ardour of loyalty attacked the troops of the Con- 
STITUTION, composed of national Miuitia, have acquired 
thereby the name of Rebels, while those of the adverse party, 
whose pretensions to the name are extremely dubious, have as- 
sumed the generous title of Loyalists. In this the double ob- 
ject is apparent, to degrade the Kina’s friends, and to transfer 
allegiance from the person of his Masesry, to the new form of 
Government recognised by the Constitution. It is some- 
what remarkable, and in this it differs from the Frenca Revo- 
lution, that the enemies of the Constitution are to be found 
in the opposite extremes of the Spanisu population. The 
advocates of unlimited Monarchy are the Cierey, the Nosi1i- 
ry and the lower orders of the peasantry. 

In Portucat the Cortes have passed several resolutions, 
declaratory of the relations of Brazit with the mother coun- 
try. The Prince Regent is to govern, in subjection to the 
Kine and the Corres. 

The Constitutionel, Frencu radical paper, has a story which 
is palpably absurd. It states that a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers, resident in Maprip, had been called at the house 
of the British Ambassador, for the purpose of misrepresent- 
ing the recent transactions in the capital; and that the object 
had been defeated by the firmness and honor of Mr. Forsyrua, 
the American Envoy, who was ultimately opposed only by 
the Austrian Minister. Now, in the first place, the last ac- 
counts from EneLanp mentioned that our Ambassador to 
Span was then passing his time at his estate in WitTsHireE, 
and in his absence, if any meeting took place, it would have 
been contrary to etiquette to have called it at the house of a 
Britisu Secretary of Legation. But it is evidently a fabrica- 
tion, though it may be, a meeting for some other purpose has 
given rise to this ingenious bagatelle. 

The Russian Imperial Guard has returned to St. Peters- 
BURG, and the continuance of peace is mentioned to be no 
longer doubtful. Accounts to the S0th June inform us that 
provisions of all kinds were very dear, and corn had advanced 
to double price. 

The Emperor ALexanper had made public his intention of 
appearing personally at the Congress in September. 

In Great Britain the only subject of interest was the 
Kinxe’s voyage to Scerianp. In consequence of the anxious 
desire manifested by the Scortisn, to have their Kine once 
more at Hotyroop, His Masesry, in accordance with his ori- 
ginal intention, had determined to embark at Greenwicu on 
the 8th inst. ‘The Rorat squadron had left Portsmouth, for 
the Nore, to bein readiness. It gives us pleasure to find that 
the Sovereien will thus make himself personally acquainted 
with every part of the three Kingpoms. How much benefit 
will be derived from his visit, we need not impress upon our 
readers. We know that the manners and accomplishments of 
Georce IV. are in the highest degree prepossessing, his ex- 
treme good nature and affability proverbial, and his whole de- 
portment, whenever he appears before his subjects, such as to 
call forth the warmest ebullitions of regard and affection. We 
have seen this on his recent visit to InELAND, and though our 
ScorrisH fellow-subjects are not considered so enthusiastic in 
the expression of their feelings, yet we are confident they will 
estimate the honor done them as highly as their more mercu- 
rial neighbors, and that the reception given to His Masrsty 
in Epinpureu will be as gratifying to himself as honorable to 
the Scottisu people. 

It is stated that His Masesrty will prorogue ParLiaAMENT 
in person previously tothe 8th of August. The multipjicity of 
public business has protracted the sittings, and it is sajd that in 
consequence of the thin attendance of members of the House 
of Commons, the Marquess of LonponpErry had addressed 
‘i circular to them, representing the difficulty that had resulted 
from so frequently postponing public business, and urging their 
attendance. The proceeding is stated to have had the wished 
for effect, though we pereeive, that on the Canada T'rade Bill, 
the division was only 48 to 14. 

In the Housr of Commons, July 18, a petition was present- 
ed from Mr. Ropert Gourray, praying for an inquiry into 
the administration of the laws in Uprer Canapa. 

The Canada Trade Bill was taken into further consideration 
on the 18th ult. 

Mr. WILMOT said, 

“The matter of the Bill before them might be brought under three 
heads: the first part, to alter the Constitution of the Provinces of 
Canapa, which had been established by the act of 1791, better known 
by the name ef the Canapa Act: the second, to apply to Canana 
the principles of an extensiuon of free trade, which had been sanctioned 
by the Bills of his Right Hon. Friend, Mr. WaLtace: and the third 
and last to settle the appropriation of duties between the two provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canapa.” “In 1791, the Quesrc Act was 
passed, thre debates on which took piace amidst circumstances which 
were interesting to every Englishman who studied the history of his 
country, as they produced the difference between two great men, Mr. 
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Fox and Mr. Burge. The Colony was by law divided into two 
provinces, Upper and Lower Canapa. This was objected to by Mr. 
Fox, but it was defended on the ground chat the Inhabitants of the 
upper part of Canapa were as nine to one Englishmen, and that it 
would be unjust to subject them to the same law as the lower Pro- 
vince.” “The duties upon imports into Upper Cawapa did not 
amount to more than one eighth of the duties on imports into Lower 
Canapa; and it was, therefore, considered that the Province of Up- 
per Canapa was not entitled to more than one eighth of the revenue. 
This arrangément continued up to 1797. From that period to the year 
1817, the principle of examination by custom-house officers was 
adopted, in order to ascertain the proportion of revenue which Upper 
CanapaA was entitled to receive, but this practice was found so ex- 
tremely inconvenient that it was soon abandoned, and a fifth portion 
of the duties was assigned to Upper Canapa, for a period of two 
years. At the end of this period Commissioners were appointed to 
regulate the proportion of revenue to be assigned to each of the pro- 
vinces ; but notwithstanding all the diligence of those Commissioners, 
it was found impossible to come to a fair adjustment of the claims of 
the two Colonies. The consequence was that Upper Cayapa had 
been deprived of her fair proportion of revenue ; and it was one of 
the objects of this Bill to remedy this grievance by supplying the 
means of arbitration.” ‘ The only object of the present measure was 
to bring the two Colonies into a closer union, by incorporating the 
two Legislatures, so that the English language, and the spirit of the 
English Constitution might be more completely diffused among all 
classes of the population.” ‘ He could assure the Housg that every 
means had been taken to procure the best information on this subject, 
that the measure was deemed to be decidedly beneficial to both 
provinces, and that it had received the complete sanction of those 
who, from their position and experience, were best qualified to ap- 
preciate its merits.” 


Sir JAMES MACINTOSH contended that six months de- 
lay ought to be allowed. He objected to the time of bringing 
in the Bill, when so few members were present. 

‘* He would not enter into the question of the liberality of the terms 
on which the provinces were proposed to be united; he did not even 
object to the union; he objected only to its immediate adoption. He 
would not inquire into the equity and liberality of the conditions, or 
the intentions with which the measure was brought forward ; for the 
great question was not what were the intentions of the mover, but 
what was the general tendency and effect of the measure? This was 
the first time that the Britisu Parviament had proposed to pass an 
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His Magsesty has appointed Dr. Ricuarp Launencr, late 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxronrp, 
Lord Archbishop of Casuet, and Primate of Munster, in the 
room of the late Dr. Cuantes Broperick, deceased. 
Lieutenant General the Right Hon. Sir Samcet Avcume 
ry, G. C. B. has assumed the chief military command in Ire- 
land, since the 24th of June, and has taken his seat at the Privy 
Council board. 








* Peveril of the Peak” is announced in the Dpinecresr 
Magazines as forthcoming from the author of Waverteyr. Si 
Water Scott passed some part of last year in Deary- 
SHIRE, and was doubtless struck by the grand and picturesque 
features of that country. The third part of Mr. Ruopes’ 
Peak scenery, which so beautifully illustrates this district, i+ 
announced forthwith. 


An abridgment of Bracxstone’s Commentaries, in a se- 
ries of letters from a father to his daughter, is in the press. 
This is an addition to the means of female education we never 
contemplated. 

An Eneoutsu Theatre is to be immediately erected in Pants. 
Considerable sums have been subscribed, and a license only is 
wanting. 

The Lonpon Theatres have been lately very fertile in 
novelty and amusement. Several laughable pieces have been 
highly successful, and we may hope to see them well repre- 
sented during the ensuing season at our own Theatre. Our 
enterprising Manager is catering for the public in Exeianp. 
He has been successful in engaging the never-failing wit and 
eccentricity of Maturws, who is expected in the next 
packet. Rumour says also that Mr. Brauam is likely to visit 
us. We need some excitement of a pleasurable kind, to dissi- 
pate the universal dejection toywhich the great alarm of the 
yellow fever has subjugated evefyamind. While on the subject 
of Theatres let us express our heartfelt satisfaction that our 
excellent friend WaLuackx is likely to recover, and to delight 
us again upon these boards. He is said to meditate another 
voyage across the Atlantic in December. 

The Poct Montcomery, Who is also Editor of the Suer- 





Act for the Union of the Legislatures of Two Colonies. The attempt 
that was made upon the Legislature of Massachusetts excited at that 
time a universal insurrection throughout NontH America There was 
net, however, an atom of an [sland in the West InpiEs possessing the 
miniature of a Legislature, in which that Legislature had been in any 
degree altered by the British Parvtament, without their consent.— 
Yet it was now proposed, without any notice to the people of Cana- 
DA—upon no evidence—upon no statement of facts, but upon a mere 
general argument of expediency, and without going through the ordi- 
nary forms which were observed with regard to the interest of the 
most petty corporation in ENGLannp, to take away the political and 
legal existence of two great Colonies !”—* It ought to be well consi- 
dered whether this union would be agreeable to them. The Cana- 
pans had all along, and especially during the late war, shown the ut- 
most loyalty and attachment to the mother country; and the House 
would make but an ill return, if it passed this law without so much as 
consulting these Canapians.” 


After a long and able speech, Sir JAMES concluded by 
moving as an Amendment,— 

«« That the clauses of the Bill be divided into two parts, for the pur- 
pose of considering, separately, those which related to the union, and 
those of a commercial nature.” 


Mr. ELLICE said, 

“ The present Bill would be the foundation of the greatest happi- 
ness to the Colony.” 

Mr. CALCRAFT and Mr. BRIGHT opposed the Bill, 
which was ably supported by Mr. GOULBURN. 

Lord LONDONDERRY said, “ The Bill would be received by the 
Canadas with general satisfaction.” 

After some other members had delivered their sentiments, 
Mr. WILMOT replied, and the House divided, 

Ayes, 48—Noes, 15—Majority, 34. 

The Bill then passed through the Committee, and the report 
was ordered to be received on Tuesday, 23d ult. 








uglish Summary. 


His Masesty goes to Scot.anp inthe Roran Grorce 
yacht. The horses proceeded by land. The suite and ser- 
vants embark in steam boats. 

The Royal Marine Artillery, under Sir Richanp Witxi1aMm’s 
K. C. B. have received orders to break up their establishment 
at Fort Monckton, and embark for Deal. It is reported that 
the King’s Body guard will be picked from this highly disei- 
plined corps. (Morning Chronicle, 19th July.) 

Lord Vane Stewart has proceeded to his embassy at 
VIENNA. 

The Duke of Beprorp is recovering from his late dangerous 
attack. . 

The charitable subscriptions for the In1sm amount nearly to 
200,000I. 

His Magsesty has presented a mace of exquisite design and 
execution to the Royal College of Surgeons, of which he is 
PatRON. 





There has been some rioting at Norwicn, in consequence of 


The disturbance was put an end to in the most gratifying man- 





the reduction of wages, contemplated by the manufacturers: | , 


FIELD Iris, has published the “ Songs of Zion.” Mr. M. is 
admirably calculated to do justice tu the sacred melodies. 

The Duke of Rotianp has published his “ Tour through 
part of Belgium and the Rhenish provinces.” It is adorned 
with beautiful lithographic engravings, from the elegant pencit 
of the Ducurss. We are glad to notice this addition to the 
catalogue of noble authors. There is no lack of talent among 
the Peerage of Excuanp, asany one who looks impartially 
on that body must acknowledge. 

Among the Britisn Artists at Rome, whose talents are ac- 
knowledged to be of the first order, are Westmacortt, son of 
the R.A. and Eastriaxe, who has resided there some years. 
The former has just completed a very chaste figure of Diomed ~ 
seizing the Palladium. 

Tydides sedenim, scelerumque inyentor Ulysses 

Fatale aggressi sacrato avellere templo 

Palladium, cesis summ2 custodibus arcis 

Corripuére sacram effigiem : manibusque cruentis 

Virgineas ausi Dive contingere vittas. 
EastTLakeE principally employs himself in painting banditti 
scenes. To the above may be added Brocxepon, Davis, and 
DoNnaLpson. 


The Premiums offered by the Roya Society of Litera- 
TURE are open to competition until the 23d March, 1223. The 
following are the subjects: For the best Dissertation on the Age 
of Homer, His Masesry’s premium of one hundred guineas. 
For the best Essay on the History of the Greck Language, the 
Society’s premium of fifty guineas. For the best Poem on the 
Fall of Constantinople, the Society’s premium of fifty guineas. 

A New Magazine was advertised to be published in Lonpo» 
on the 1st inst. under the title of the New Evrorean Ma- 
GAZINE. 








English Funds, July 19.—4 per cents. (old) 98; (new) 98% ; 34 pei 
cents. 91; Reduced, 80; Consols for Money, 799: do. for Acct. 793. 

French Funds, July 16.—Five per cents. 90f. 60c. to 96f. 75c. 

London Corn Exchange, July 19.—Fine wheat more in demand, 
owing to the state of the harvest, and the unsettled state of the weathe: 
—in a few instances 1s. to 2s. per quarter advance oa superfine sam- 
ples, and all other descriptions support Monday's prices. 
Liverpool Markets, July 20.—Cotton has been in brisk demand, the 
sales amounting to 16,700 bags. The public sales yesterday were well 
attended by the trade, and went as follows: 1000 Sea-Islandsy 520 
bags of middling to good; fair qualities, 124 to 14}, average 13}. 
Not many buyers for Sea-Islands, and they sold heavily and rather 
lower. In prices generally there is very little change ; Brazil is rather 
higher than last week, whilst Bowed and Orleans remain without al- 
teration, and offer more plentifully. About 200 bags have been taken 
on speculation. 
Ashes.—Owing to a scarcity of New-York Pots, 100 barrels went 
off briskly by public sale at 45s. to 45s. 6d. per ewt. for exportation 
Turpentine without variation—Tar dull. 
Ashes were in demand at Dublin, and Montreal Pots had ad 
vanced to 45s. per cwt. 





Posiscript. 
The Solon, Joy, and the Orbit, Macey, arrived last even. 
ing from Liverroot. The latter sailed in company with the 








ner, the manufacturers agreeing to return to the old prices. 


Herald, and of course brings nothing new. 












POBTRY, 


TO J 


Sweet maid, thy absence bears a pow'r 
‘To render sad the sunmer’s hour, 
And dress in gloom the ‘day : 
Not thus thy preseuce lent erewhile 
‘lo winter’s frozen brow, the smile 
Which gilds the wreaths of May. 





Shall I, in lieu of thee, address 
You stars, whose mingled beams are less 
Than one short glance of thine ? 
Shall I, when glow-worms, glittering near, 
Alone my vows of passion hear, 
Not at thy loss repine ? 


Oh! could’st thou ever fondly feign 
‘That time might soothe thy lover's pain ; 
And could’st thou e’er make known 
That remedy for his distress, ; . 
While thy deep sigh show'd consciousness 
It could not cure thy own. 


O! little must that mind have known 
(Blind to its owner's charins alone) 
The lustre of that eye ; 
And faintly must that eve have seen, 
‘Thron’d in its majesty serene, 
How keen its arrows fly. 


Oh! no; the heart, which loves like mine, 
Would not for years of bliss resigu 

‘Thy presence for an hour: 
It might, an exile from those eyes, 
Regret their cruelty in sighs, 

But not forget their pow’r. 


‘Then think no more,—however far 
Jie wanders from his western star, 
However hard his lot,— 
That thou by him, whose sinking breast 
tIas once thy lov@finess confest, 
Canst ever be forgot. 


The magic smile, so mildly bright, 
Which o’er thy face dissolves its light, 
The planet of that heaven, 
Though it wants not those vivid fires 
Which burn to kindle short desires, 
A surer wound has given. 


Thus oft, perchance, some maiden’s eye 
Upon the sun-flower’s gaudier dye 
May for a moment rest ; 
But to the snow-drop’s lovelier hue 
Shr justly gives the preference duc, 
And wears it in her breast. 











— 
ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

The season has commenced at this “Theatre with a numerous audience, 
and an excellent company. The first piece was The Miller's Maid, which 
was so popular during the former season, that the Managers consider its 
attraction not vet exhausted. As far as we can judge from one experiment, 
we are disposed to concur in this opinion, though it is but justice to the per- 
formers to say, that if the opinion be correct, it cannot more redound to the 
credit of the author than to the talents and exertions which they displayed 
anon the occasion. Without entering into particulars respecting a melo 
~ drama already established, we may fairly allude to the last scene as one of 
“the most affecting and best acted that we remember to have seen in the 
same species of representation. ‘The struggle between strong attachment 
and delicate honour in the bosom of a simple rustic, was finely pourtrayed 
by Mr. Emery, and Miss Keity’s command over the passions was as 
strikingly exemplified in the part of the Miller's Maid, whom she prevailed 
upon GILEs to give her up to her father, and subsequently to George, (Mr. 
ly. P. Cooxe,) her lover, and his own rival. The next piece was a new 
Qpereita, in one act, entitled ‘ Love among the Roses, or I'he Master Key.” 
We may describe the plot in a very few words. dderman Marigold, a 

at lover of horticulture, has a lovely daughter, whose name is Rose, 
Miss Carew;) and she happens to fall in love with a young naval officer, 
called Frederick, (Mr. J. BLAND,) the son of a boisterous post captain, (Mr. 
Bartiry.) The Alderman leaves his house to look at some fine speci- 
mens of flowers at a gardencr's in the New Road, and being of an absent 
turn he forgets his master key on the outside. He had previously received 
a letter from the Captain, denouncing the intended match of the young peo- 
ple, but they are not to be so easi!y put off. As soon as he turns his back, 
Frederick enters the garden, he is followed, after some time, by an old ac- 
quaintance, (Mr. Wrexcu,) who, having been pursued by Bailiffs, make 
use of the master key. Having escaped by this means, he resolves to de- 
liver his friend, and for that purpose to personate his uncle, and in his cha- 
racter to retract the refusal to the match. The uncle, however, comes so 
soon, he personates the Alderman in that extremity. and the match is agreed 
upon. Then comes the real Alderman, who, after some laughable e:mbar- 
rassment, gives his sanction to the match. This little drama is of a ver 
lively cast ; the incidents are comic ; and though it cannot. boast much ort- 
ginality of character, they are generally well chosen, and tolerably imita- 
ted, and the vivacity of the dialogue sustains the interest to the end. We 
should not omit to mention Mr. WILKINSON, who, as Hollyhock the Garden- 
zr, contributed a good deal to the success of the Lovers, and of the enter- 
tainment. Mr. BLanp, whose name we introduced before, made his first 
appearance in London. He delivered the sentiments with great propricty, 
but as he had only one song to sing, and that song consisting only of one 
verse, we cannot uadertake to pronounce definitively upon his vocal pow- 
ers. We are, however, disposed to augur favourably of them. The last 
Piece was The Vampire, of which it is unnecessary to speak, but as it ena- 
bles us to add the name of Miss Povey to those already enumerated, we 
should be culpable in omitting to notice an acquisition of so much impor- 
tance,to the Company and the pubiic. 


EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCE AT NEWGATE. 


At the last April Sessions held at the Old Bailey, a young female was 
convicted upon an iodictment charging her with having stolen a shawl, the 
property of one Ann Moreton, and sentenced to transportation. Up tothe 
15th of last month, she remained ia prison, i daily expectation of being 
sent off with the large batch of convicts under condemnation, to the des- 
tined abode of those whose case admitted of commutation from capital 

ynishment. On that day her father and mother, and a young man who 
‘as been attached to her for some time, waited upon Mr. Wontner, the Go- 
yernor of Newgate, and assured him in the most earnest manner that they 
had undeniable evidence of her innoccuce, and a strong proof of the crime 
of perjury upon the part of the accuser. After a long and strict investi- 
ation by the late Sheriffs, they became so satisfied of the innocence of 
the woman and the guilt of her accuser, that on the 13th of June, they 
waited on Mr. Peel, with the documents to prove it, which they then pre- 
sented; and on the 19th a full pardon was transmitted to Newgate. But 
amongst those papers was one of a singular nature, and whic! had the 
effect of producing a very remarkable termination to the case. The young 
man who was attached tothe accused, and who seconded the efforts of the 
rents in their application for justice or merey—this person who is a re- 
spectable market salesman, thought the best way to act upon this occasion 
was to direct to the Secretary a letter, describing the state of kis heart, 
















ZHye Albion. 











declaring that before the crime was at all spoken of, or thought of by any 
body, he had determined to marry the girl, and that so firmly convinced 
was he of her innocence, he was ready to I that intention into effect, in 
the presence of his Majesty's Ministers, if they would be pleased to grant 
her a pardon, and deliver her over to be incarcerated in hisarms. Whether 
this document operated in producing so quick an answer to the application 
of the parents it is difficult to say ; but it is certain that the case received 
an attention which reflects the highest credit upon Mr. Peel, as well as upon 
the SheriffS, who sincerely hoped that the thing would end in matrimony. 
It was soon found that the salesman had been on terms of such intimacy 
with the girl, as rendered it very probable that in the bliss of meeting once 
more, all thoughts of the ceremony necessary to sanction the continuance 
of their acquaintance would be dropped; and it was considered*but fair 
that, as he had become master of her person by 2 manoeuvre, something 
might be done to make her even with him, by giving her an unanswerable 
claim upon his protection. ‘To accomplish this purpose, the consequences 
of the application were concealed, but a mutual friend assured the sales- 
man that the King had given a favourable answer, and that a full pardon 
might be calculated upon if the young woman’s name became lawfully 
changed to that of her lover. ‘This suggestion was not met quite so warm- 
ly as was expected by some ; but an interview having taken place between 
those most deeply concerned, the case was at once determined to be re- 
| ferred to the rector of St. Botolph, Aldgate. It was eleven in the forenoon 

when the salesman resolved to purchase a license. ‘Twenty minutes had 
elapsed in procuring it at Doctor's Commons, and the utmost haste 
was necessary, as the ceremony could not be performed after twelve. 
Mr. Wontner, however, took care to have a coach in readiness, and Dr. 
Cotton, who was delighted at the prospect of a conclusion so unlike those 
he had been accustomed to witness, detcrmined, if any obstacle presented 
itself, to perform the ceremony himself. ‘They reached the church five 
minutes before the awful hour ; but to the distraction of the intended bride, 
Mr. Hyatt, the Rector, was from home, and the clerk of the parish posi- 
tively refused to allow any one to officiate in his place without his permis- 
sion. The poor girl bitterly felt the disappointment, but the salesman bore 
it too stoically to give much pleasure to Doctor Cotton or the Governor, 
who took back the young woman to the prison to wait for the hour of so- 
lemnization next day. The salesman was warmly invited to remain under 
the same roof with her, and the affair was so weil managed that they be- 
; came man and wile the next morning, without knowing any thing of the 
‘pardon. On Jeaving the church the happy couple desired the coachman to 
| drive to Newgate, where they supposed that they were to wait the Secre- 
| tary’s answer, but they were astonished at being told that they could no 
| longer be admitted to the prison ; and the salesman was mute with surprise 
on being presented with his wife’s pardon, which had been granted two 

days before he married her. As soon as those facts were known to the 
prisoners in Newgate, there were above twenty petitions presented in one 
day to Mr. Wontner, from men who offered to marry, upon the same con- 
ditions, the same number of women now under sentence. 


———=——— ‘ 


Boxinc ox Wimsiepon Common.—The tournament on this favourite 
field of action between Flemming and Curwen, two abie young fellows, 
took place yesterday in the presence of thousands of high and low life. It 
| Was for thirty sovereigns aside. Ward and Paddington Jones seeynded 
| Flemming, and Richmond and Grinley officiated for Curwen.—A gvliant 

stand up battle of 33 minutes duration was contested in an open ring, and 

: from the manner in which the men fought at the scratch, a roped ring was 

| unnecessary.—The combatants hit each other in the first round all at the 
| head, until they fell irregularly from exhaustion. 

2. Curwen made the play with his left hand at the head, which was re- 

, turned, and the claret began to fly. <A rally followed, and both were again 

| down piping. 








3 and 4. Much equal and determined fighting until the heads of each be- 
came groggified, and both fell again from the close. Even betting. 

5. Some manceuvring from wind, after which another regular turn-to. 
Fiemming’s strength gave him rather best, and Curwen was thrown. 

6, 7, 8, were all bravely contested slaughtering rounds, with equal ad- 
vantages. Both were again down. 

9. Flemming’s right eye was much damaged, Curwen had the best of 
a manly round, and kept it. 

10, 11, 12, reduced the battle to something like a certainty in favour of 
Curwen. In these rounds Flemming made his last chance stands. Cur- 
wen won the battle with his left hand, dy jobbing at the head and breaking 
ground, until Flemming breathed “* Enough.” 

The winner challenged Ben Burn, who told him to bring his money, and 
he should be accommodated. 

A Knight of the Last next beat an Hibernian coal-heaver in a ruffianing 
battle of more than 20 minutes. 

eG 
PEDESTRIANISM. 

Blakesley, the Yorkshire pedestrian, started at twelve o'clock on Sunday 
night to travel on foot from Shoreditch to Stilton, Huntingdonshire, in 24 
hours, for 100 sovereigns, and to return to Shoreditch in the next 24 hours, 
for 150 sovereigns. The pedestrian did the first 33 miles in four hours, and 
breakfasted off a fuwl, leaving his backer the bones. He arrived at a 
friend’s near Royston (37 miles) at eight o'clock, and halted three hours 
incog. and refreshed himself with sleep. He proceeded on at cleven 
o'clock, and dined at three o'clock, about 55 miles on his journey. He 
started again at eight o'clock, and did the 70 miles at a slow rate, at half 
past eleven, winning the first match, and not incommoded. He started 
again at one o'clock on his return, and at eight o’clock he had done 29 
miles. He started again at eleven, and at two o'clock our informant left 
him four miles the other side of Royston (41 miles.) —He had 29 miles to 
do in nine hours ; he was far from being fresh, and the match would be a 
near thing. 

—_ 
NEW MATCHES. 

Neate and Spring.—The long-expected and much-wished-for match he- 
tween these big men of the fist was made after dinner at Lawrence's the 
Red Lion Inn, Hampton, after discussing the late fights. Fifty pounds 
aside was deposited, to be made 300I., and to fight in a twenty-four feet 
ring, in November. ; 

Abbot having forfeited 101. to Oliver-for the battle which was to have 
taken place on Wednesday, the match was renewed last night, to take place 
on Wednesday next se’nuight. 








BIRTHS. 


In Merrion-square, Dublin, the Lady of Lord Edward Chichester, of ason. In 
Gordon-street, Clonmel, the Lady of Samuel Hempbill, Esq. of a son. 


MARRIED. 

On the 9th July, at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, by the Rev. Sir Charles 
Rich, Bart. the Rev. Wm. Gooch, only son of Col. Win. Gooch, and grandson of 
Sir Thomas Gooch, of Benacre-Hall, in the county of Suffolk, Bart. to Anne, 
daughter of the late Herbert Newton Jarritt, Esq. of Grove- Place, near South- 
ampton and of Golden Grove, in the Island of Jamaica. At St. Mary-le-bonne 
New Church, the Rev. George Storie, Rector of Stow Marie, Essex, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Perring, Bart. of Membland, Devonshire. On Satur- 
day, the Sth July, at St. Kevin’s church, Dublin, by the Rev. Sir Samuel Synge 
Hutchinson, Bart. the Rev. Francis Synge. of Rathmore Castle, King’s county, to 
Julia Anne, third daughter of the late Col. Edward Macdonnell, of Newhall, co. 
of Clare. At Burgate Church, Canterbury, by the Rev. Mr. Francis, Capt. Thos. 
Le Breton, late of the 71st regiment of infantry, to Elizabeth, eldest and only sur- 
viving daughter of the late Mr. John Williamson, Surgeon, of that place. On 
Tuesday, the Sth July, by the Rev. C. Jervis, at Cheltenham Church, the Rev. Jas. 
William Arnold, M.A. son of the late George Arnold, Esq. of Ashby Lodge, North- 
amptonshire, and Mirables, in the Isle of Wight, tothe Lady Mary Howard, third 
daughter of the late Earl of Wicklow. - 


DIED. 


On the 18th June, at his mother’s house, in the parish of Much Birch, Hereford- 
shire, William Addis, belonging to the Sd battalion of the grenadier guards, now 
in Dublin. This brave fellow bore his share in the or battle of Waterlvo, in 
1815, where he was wounded. In consequence of ill health, a short time since 
he obtained leave to visit his friends, with the hope that his native air would prove 
beneficial to his shattered frame; but a rapid decline left recovery hopeless, and 
he contemplated tie approach of death with the firmness of a man and the resig- 
nation of a Christian. On the 18th, (the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo.) 
he requested his mother to decorate his room with laure}, and place his medal on his 
breast; he also received the sacrament, and after surveying the reward of his 
bravery with evident exultation and pleasure, desired it to be laid on bis coflin 
when he should be buried, thanked his mother for all her attentions to him, and in 
the evening resigned his gallant spirit fur a better world, observing, with a smile 
of satisfaction, just before he expired, “ that it was a day on which a soldier ought 
to be proud to die!” At Portubello, near Edinburgh, on the 20th June, Sir John 














Macyregor Murray, Bart. of Danwick Castle. Perthsnive. At the seat of ber fa- 
ther, Roebuck Castle, county Dublin, of a decline, aged 18, Louisa, second daugh- 
ter of James Crofton, Esq. She was innocent in niind, elegant in manners, and 
nature had her form with perfect loveliness and beauty. At Kilkenny, Major 
Madden. His death was a consequence of the effect produced upon kim by the 
death of his daughter, occasioned by falling from ber horse. At Mr. Ludgate’s, 
Peascod-street, Windsor, Mr. Wm. Hickson, of the Strand, London, aged 62 years. 
February 10, at Calcutta, of a typhus fever, as 19, Helen, rg daughter of 
Henry Mathew, Esq. of that city. After a long illness, Mr. John Higman, a per- 
son ol extraordinary vocal abilities, (his voice a deep bass.) ile will be long: re- 
membered by a large circle of friends, and ever regretted by those who knew the 
value of his good heart. At Reading, in his 82d year. Martin Annesley, Esq. who 
has been a member of the corporation of that borough upwards of 50 years, and for 
many years previous to his death was the senior alderman, and frequently filled 
the office of Deputy Mayor. Mr. Annesley was also President and Chairman of 
several of the public institutions in Reading. He had also been clerk and trea- 
surer for fifty years to the Reading and Basingstoke Turnpike Trusts, which office 
he resigned but a few days before his decease. His brother, the late Francis An- 
nesly, Esq. was for many years one of the Members for Reading, which place he 
represented in several successive Parliaments. 
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LD HERMITAGE.—The subscriber offers for sale that convenient and elegant 
plantation, long known by the name of the Old Hermitage. It is situated on 
the banks of the River Raritan, and on the New-Brunswick and Easton Turnpike 
road, about five miles from the city of New-Brunswick. The buildings, which are 
in good repair, consist of a Dwelling House, almost mew, containing on the first 
floor two good parlors, with a large and airy entry, and two other small rooms, 
with closets, &c. On the second floor four bed-chambers, over which there is a 
large garret, and under the whole there is a good Kitchen, Milk-room, Cellar, &c. 
Also, an English Barn, of a very large size, having a barn-cellar sufficient to shelter 
twenty head of cattle—a a hovel, coach-house, granary and corn-crib. At the 
door of the dwelling-house there are two excellent wells of water. Atasmali dis- 
tance there is a good garden, with asparagus beds, English gooseberry bushes, &c. 
The farm contains in the whole about 160 acres, consisting of 125 acres of cleared 
land of the very first quality, surpassed by none on the banks of the Raritan. The 
35 acres of woodland are excellent. On the premises there is a as con- 
taining 160 apple trees in the height of their bearing, and about 40 other apple 
trees on different*parts of the farm, of the choicest kinds. A number of peach, 
plum, pear, and cherry trees, of the most delicious sort, grow near the door of the 
mansion. A good stream runs through the centre of the farm, which is watered 
by several other springs. 

There is perhaps no spot on the Raritan which offers more advantages, either to 
the agriculturist, or the gentleman of pleasure and sport; the soil is excellent, 
pe a market near; the scenery picturesque, and the neighbouring country stocked 
with game. 


The title is indisputable, and but a part of the purchase money wanted in cash. 
Terms made known by application to 
GEORGE FOLLETT, (Proprietor) Princeton, N. J. or to 
Aug. 21—3m WILLIAM LUPP, New-Brunswick, N. J. 
THE PAVILLON, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
MES. LEWIS respectfully informs her friends and the public, that the above 
elegant establishment is open forthe reception of company. Every attention 


will be paid to insure the comfort and convenience of those who may favour hev 
with their patronage. July 27 








NILES’S NEW WORK. 
Ww" A. COLMAN, 46 William-street, begs leave to request the subseribers to 
the Principles and Acts of the Revolution, by H. Niles, Esq. to cail or send 
for their volume ; as the subscription is numerous, he fears it will not be in his 
power to serve them with it as soon as their anxiety naturally will lead them to 
desire so valuable a work. 

The great delay in its publication was unavoidable. Mr. Niles being determined 
to make it as good as possible, and as his prospectus said it should contain from 4 
to 500 pages of Revolutionary matter, if to be had, or if not, to fill the volume with 
more modern things, but of the old fashion, required more time to perform the 
same than he expected. 

It has now appeared agreeably to the proposals, and is published to match his 
Weekly Register. A few copies only of the edition remain for non-subscribers. 


July 20—1f 
j M. A. COLMAN, No. 46 William-street, has just received Nine Books of 
PATTERNS of EMBROIDERY, drawn by a Hambro’ Lady, each contain- 


ing 530 different ones, for gowns, caps, ruffs, &c. at the low price of 4 dolls. 75 
cents each. July 20 





FOR THE LADIES. 





; UNITED STATES’ LAW JOURNAL. 
UST Published by WM. A. COLMAN, 46 William-street, the first number of 
© the U.S. Law Journal and Civilian Magazin, edited by several Members ot 
the Bar. Published Quarterly. Price 5 dolls. per annum. 


N.B. Subscribers wiil please send for their numbers. 
A YOUNG MAN of the first respectability wishes a situation in some Mercan- 
tile Ilouse in any part of the United States, or in South America, being fa- 
miliar with the i rench, Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. The most satisfac- 
tory references will be given as to his capacity and integrity. A line left at this 
Office to Edward Cooke, will be attended to. July 20 
ADIES’ CORSET WARE-IiOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and ¢x- 
tensive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cautelo’s corsets, 
and are respecttully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance i- given es 
usual. Mrs. Cantelo recommends for inspection of the ladies th patent Minerva 
Brace, as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, heaith and comfort to 
the wearer, and is pariicularly recommended for growing Misses. 

As the President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, the 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 

Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. July 13 

UST PUBLISHED, the first eight numbers of a Review of the present Systems 

of Medicine and Chirurgery, wherein the great discovery of the real essential 
nature of Fevers is made known to the world, and all these diseases treated on a 
new, rational, permanent and infallible principle of practice, disclosed by that 
discovery, which will enable every judicious practitioner of Medicine and Chiru rgery 
to cure the most violent modifications of typbus, yellow, or any other fever, in the 
space of three or four days, with a certainty of success that never was expected 
nor experienced jn the old insufficient and mechanical method of treating them as 
general diseases of the blood and bumuurs of the body. By Peter Donaldson. Chi- 
rurgeon ; a Licentiate of the Royal College of Chirurgeuns of Edinburgh ; late 
Chirurgeon in the service of the Honorable Enst India Company of London: now 
a Practitioner of Medicine, Chirurgery and Obstetricy in the city of New-York. 

All the numbers published may be had at the usual price of 25 cents each at the 
Book Store of S. KING, 386 Broadway, or at the residence of the Author, 145 
Water-street. July 6 

ATE CLASSICAL TNS ON.—An English Gentieman, accustomed 
to the mode of Instruction practised in the first public Schools in England 
and whose references for ability are unexceptionable, proposes to form a class of 
young (ientlemen, between the ages of ten and sixteen, who may wish to receive 
Tuition inthe highest department of classical study. Apply at this office. June 29 

ATIO I #USTU ‘NS, alias LEVETT, who 

came from England in 1804 or 1305, and who was engaged in painting in an Of} 

Cloth Manufactory when tast heard of, is requested to communicate his present 

place of residence to Messrs. JOHN LAIRD & SON, Georgetown, D, C, where he 
may hear of something to his advantage. June 29 


‘ ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. ; — 
M. UNDERWOOD, from London, begs to inform the public that he has com 
menced the manufacture of the above, with Cavice, a sauce for Fish, Wild 
Fowl, Beef Steaks, Hashes, Gravies, &c. Also Reading Sauce, Harvey's do., Quin 
do.; Mushroom Catehup, Walnut do.; Pickles, Currie, Powder, &c. : 
The above Sauces have been lung used at the tables of the first familics in 
and France; and such is their grateful favour and nutricious qu 
people dine without them. Fish can only be eaten in perfection w 
Sold wholesaie by W. UNDERWOOD, Boston; and r 
Grocers; also by S. Stannah, Confectioner, Broadway, N 
ladelphia ; and ‘he principal Grocers in Baltimore, | 
ington, and New-Orleans. 


July 20—t1f 
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Richmond, Charleston, Wash- 
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h, Cambridgeshire, England, 
, where he perhaps practised as a 
tled to some property at Wisheach 





OHN WILKINSON, who emigrated Irom Wisbeac 
about 30 years ago, and settled in New-York 
Physician, and who has or had a daugbter, is enti 
left him by a relation. For further particulars, inquire at the office of the Albion. 
[aro FORMATION WANTED.—It Mr. DEEKINER, who has resided in or neat 
_Fulton-st. from Lincolnshire, England, is now in the Wnited States, or where 
this will meet his eye, by application to EDWARD HARDY, 111 Broadway, New- 


York, he may have a letter from his friends in England, togeth i : 
information to his advantage. . a at nr 


F JOSEPH WATKINS, late a private in his Majesty's 10th reciment o arg 

- the son of John Watkins, formerly of Tretincon, in the pe A of Mormeak 

England, and only surviving brother and heir at law of John Watkins. late of the 

same parish, farmer, who died on the 16th day of March last. intestate, will apply 

at the office of Messrs. B. & T. GALB, Solicitors, at Abergavenny, in the county 

aforesaid, or to JOHN WHEELEY, New-York, ie will bear of something to his 
advantage. New-York, June 22 














; Printed by Daniel Fanshaw, No. 20 Sloat-lane, and Published by Joun 
S. Bartiett, M.D. Proprictor,every Saturday afternoon; atthe office of the 
ALBION, 37 William-street, New- York, and is forwarded by the Northern 
and Southern Mails on the saine day, by the Eastern Mail on Sunday 
morning, and delivered to the Subscribers in the City on the afiernoon and 
evening on the day of publication. Subscriptions, accompanied with the 
half yearly advance, and advertisements, are received (post paid) at the 
Oifice of the Albion ; by W. A. Colman, 46 William strect : Thos. Jordan, 
General Agent, 2 Cornhill Court, Boston ; Matthew Carey Esq. Philadel- 


+. ; John Gilchrist, Librarian, Montreal ; Edward Milférd, Quctee ; and 


Ridout, Eg. York, Upper Canada, 
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